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Paris, September 15, 1912. 


GENERAL PARALYSIS IN ANIMALS,—At any rate “our 
researches in the domain of comparative pathology demonstrate 7 
that in One animal another virus besides the syphilitic can, by 
its localization on the nervous centers, promote a series of lesions 
and of symptoms identical to those characteristic of general — 
paralysis in man.” 

Those were the conclusions of a communication made by 
Prof. G. Petit, of Alfort, before the Société de Pathologie Com-_ _— 
parée, after relating some of the results he had obtained and of 7 
the observations he had made in his researches on the Compara- “4 
tive Pathology of the nervous system and principally in dogs 
affected with distemper, in which the virus localizes itself fre-— 
quently on the important organs that compose it, the nervous 
symptoms presented by the animals thus affected varying natur- 
ally according to the importance and the seat of the lesions and 
resulting from the localization of the virus, which like that of 
rabies has, though to a lesser degree, the property of fixing itself 
upon the nervous centers. And it is thus that are observed in — 
different subjects chorea, paralysis, epilepsy, etc., or even true 
dementia, with or without auto-mutilation, which is general 
paralysis and which must be understood in the same sense as it 


is in man, viz.: general paralysis of intellectual functions. 
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What a progress! When up to this tei this disease was ex- 
clusively belonging to human species, here it is met with in an 
animal, in dog. 

The demonstration of the existence of the disease in dogs is 
based by Professor Petit on the very careful study of the symp- 
toms and of that of the lesions which as in man are those of 
diffused sub-acute meningo-encephalitis. 

The predominating symptom of this affection, that which 
veterinary clinicians have, it seems, so far not recognized or inter- 
preted in its true character, is the gradual loss of the intelligence. 
The memory is becoming obscure, the senses become blunt or 
abolished, and the animal is taken with indifference and 
automatism. 

The judgment may be disturbed from the start. Is not the 
case of the dog which beats itself to death against the iron fence 
which separates him from another animal which he wishes to 
attack, a most significant illustration? 

Again, the anirhal does not answer any more to the call of 
its name, he does not recognize his master; he falls into a kind of 
idiotism, like people affected with general paralysis. Sometimes 
nervous agitation or again stupor is observed. The former, at 
times characteristic in the clinical onset of the disease, is accom- 
panied with change in the character; the animal becomes surly, 
cross or even ugly; but most ordinarily he falls in a state of 
stupefied dullness that lasts to the end. Cases of auto-mutilation 
can also be observed. Petit has seen it in a dog and in a hyena. 
Both of these animals had meningo-encephalitis. 

Troubles of the motors may also appear from the beginning, "S. 
due to either encephalic or medullary lesions. Patellar reflexes ¥ 
are exaggerated. There are generalized shiverings. The equi- ae 
librium and the moving are often unsteady. Cerebellous hem- ‘ { 
iatrophy added to the meningo-encephalitis has provoked ci 
cus motions in the animal. a. 
Special and general sensorial sensibilities are soon diminished 


--—s or even abolished. The external world does not exist any more 
_ for the animal. Ocular troubles are not always present. Pu- 


sillar unevenness and myosis have been observed. Some animals 
bark no more, not because of the loss of voice, but by pacific dis- "ty 
position. Others seem to become deaf. The evolution of the 
disease takes place without fever, and the cephalo-rachidian fia ? 
reveals an undoubted lymphocytosis. 

Anatomically the nervous lesions are diffused, spread on the © 
cerebrum they extend to the cerebellum, the bulb and the spinal me 
cord; in other words, in the entire neuvrax. They are of sub- 
acute inflammatory nature and affect principally the pia-mater a 7 
and the blood vessels; of course the clinical manifestations vary ors 
according to the extent and the severity of the lesions as well | 
as their localization upon the segments of the nervous system. 
To the symptoms of cerebral order are associated cerebellous, 
medullary and sometimes bulbous manifestations. 

Taking into consideration the clinical picture that he has thus bs 
reviewed and the anatomo-pathologic investigations he has made, 
Prof. Petit considers that great analogy is sufficiently demon- _ 
strated between the disease of dog considered as it has been and © 
the general paralysis of man, and that both are equally due im 3 ) 
diffused meningo-encephalitis with simultaneous development of _ 
lesions in the central nervous structures. | 


LyMPHO-SARCOMAS.—The diagnosis of the nature of some 
malignant neoplasms is, according to all writers on general i; 3 
pathology, the object of great difficulty, at least under many cir- — 
cumstances, or only unless an histological examination comes to 
the aid of the surgeon. But even in this condition there are 
instances where this can be reached only as one of the final steps 
of post mortem. 

To be sure, this is, generally speaking, as clinical records have 
already given some essential points, which help the suspecting _ 
operator. The frequent appearance of those growths in given | a 
regions, in special organs or tissues, etc., are sometimes sufficient _ 
to suggest ar nature. pet on that account any fact ‘which =a 
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may bring light on the subject and permit one to be almost posi- 
tive as to the nature of a malignant growth is of utmost 
importance. 

And such is the case which I found in the résumé of a clinical 
lecture by Prof. Moussu relating to lympho-sarcoma of the neck 
and entrance of the chest in bovines, where the learned professor 
made his diagnosis presented to him by the peculiar fact that he 
had met a few similar cases, almost exactly alike, not only in the 
manifestations of the tumor, its location, its aspect, its accom- 
panying symptomatology, but also by its general effect on the 
organism, viz.: a more or less rapid emaciation with fatal 
cachectic condition ending the miserable suffering of the dis- 
eased animal in death. 

Briefly recorded, the case was that of a cow, which had a 
tumor, which in a month had reached very large dimensions and 
involved the lower half of the neck. It was nearly symmetrical 
and localized to the pre-tracheal region. It was hard, painless, 
rather bosselated and gave the sensation, when one tried to move 
it, of a mass, not adherent to the cervical axis, but enveloping 
all the pre-vertebral organs, including blood vessels, nerves, 
trachea, oesophagus and pre-tracheal muscles. 

Besides this condition of the neck, there was another symp- 
tom, which manifested itself from the very beginning of the 
apparition of the swelling and seemed to belong to the pathogeny 
of the disease, viz.: a permanent tympanitis, which, although 
relieved by puncture of the rumen, returned very rapidly after 
every operation. All the other apparatuses presented nothing 
abnormal. 

A big local lesion and great digestive trouble were all that 
the animal presented, and they would prove sufficient for the 
learned professor to announce his diagnosis, which had been con- 
firmed by microscopic examination. It proved an important fact 
—every one will know—of course the importance of this case is 
brought out only because of the satisfaction that such may prove 
to a practitioner, clinical scientific satisfaction—nothing else, the 
o% end being always the same. Even surgical interference, impos- 
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sible in a similar case, might be useless, and it is probable that 
a medical treatment would not be different. 

Recently Wassermann has announced the recovery of experi- 
mental cancer of mice with intravenous injections of seleniate 
of soda and eosine. This was tried by Moussu on his cow. For 
three days only, as she died. The treatment was too short to 
expect any change in the general condition of the animal, but it 
removed the tympanitis. However, in another animal, affected 
with the same neoplasm and having also permanent tympanitis, 
intravenous injections of seleniate gave also spontaneous relief 
to the gastric troubles from six to twelve hours after the injec- 
tion, but between thirty-six to forty-eight hours after, the tym- 
panitis returned. 


_ Asout STIJFZIEKTE AND LAMZIEKTE.—Dr. A. Theiler, in 
the Agricultural Journal of the Union of South Africa, of last 
May, has written an article bearing some relation on these two 
diseases of that country, referring and reviewing the present 
knowledge of those affections in which, like rickets, osteoma-_ 
tasion, osteoporosis and pica, the absence of phosphate of lime 
in the skeletal system of the affected animals has been considered 
as accepted and proved as the pathological cause and because 
similar deductions have’ been made also with regard to the South 
African diseases above designated. 
Practical notes, addressed to agricultural people, they hav e 
been issued after careful consultation with such publications = 7 
Hutyra and Marek’s “ Spezielle Pathologie und Therapie der - 
Haustiere,” Abderhalden’s “ Physiological Chemistry,” and 
Ostertag and Zuntz’s publication on “ Pica” or abnormal crav- = 


ing in cattle. were 
Passing then briefly and successively a review of the symp- Fs 


post-mortem lesions, of rickets, of osteoma- 
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ments made for investigations referring to this last disease by 
the Prussian Government, the author presents the following con- 
clusions and comparisons: 

1. There exist several diseases affecting the skeletal system, 
in which a deficiency of phosphate of lime is accepted, but these 
diseases do not seem to be identical either in the same or different 
species of animals. 

2. ‘It has been proved that by feeding certain animals with 
foodstuffs poor in phosphate of lime, a disease of the skeletal 
system can be produced both in young and adult animals. 

3. It has, however, not been proved that the absence of such 
salts in foodstuffs produce the diseases known as rickets, osteo- 
malacia and osteoporosis. 

4. It has been shown that even the substances, of which a 
deficiency is considered to be the cause of the disease, can produce 
a disease when given in excess (phosphoric oxide), and it has 
been further noted that various causes must be responsible for 
the condition known as osteomalacia and rickets. 

5. There diseases must be considered to be due to a cause 
directly or indirectly affecting the bony tissue whereby the 
metabolism of these parts becomes so affected that the lime salts 
are cast out as wasted products. 

6. Rachitic and osteomalatic affections present themselves 
by general symptoms of malnutrition and indigestion, by swelling 
of the joints, particularly those of the distal ends of the legs, 
by deformation, by stunted growth, by brittleness of the bones 
and by softening of the bony tissue. 

7. Some of the disturbances of the metabolism of the skel- 
etal system are preceded and accompanied by nervous symptoms, 
such as depraved appetite and abnormal cravings (osteomalacia 
and pica). 

8. Comparing the descriptions of rickets and osteomalacia 
with the form of stiff-sickness in cattle, described by Hutcheon, 
a certain resemblance can be noted. 

g. It has been shown with certainty that at least one of these 
diseases (with abnormal craving as the main symptom, and char- 
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acterized by the stunted growth of the animals) is due to toxic 
substances in the vegetation of certain soils, the toxic being of a 
cumulative nature, and its presence in the herbage being depend- 
ent on climatical conditions (pica). 

10. The disease lamziekte, as described by Hutcheon, has in 
common with osteomalacia, only the symptoms of depraved appe- 
tite and abnormal craving and none of the symptoms pointing to 
lesions in the skeletal system. 

11. It has been proved that the toxic principle contained i 
in the hay which caused “ pica” was dependent on the growth of . 
the grass and on certain climatic conditions; and that the toxic 
principles could be destroyed by treating the hay in various 
ways. 

12. It has been proved that the supply of salts and phos- 
phates to prevent pica due to vegetable poisoning was of no avail. 

13. It appears that the symptoms of abnormal craving can 
be considered to be indicative of some intoxication with vegetable 
matters not yet known; and it appears further that several kinds 
of toxins exist which are responsible for the lesions of osteoma- 
lacia and pica. 

14. The suggestion by Robinson that the stijfziekte he ob- 
served in the coastal districts of the Cape was connected with 
the sour condition of the veldt in that part of the country, finds 
an analogy in the causes of osteomalacia and pica. 

15. The fact that cattle show lamziekte only after they have 
been for some time, even many months, on a reputed lamziekte 
area before they began to develop the abnormal craving and still 
later the disease, has a certain resemblance to results with the 
feeding experiments of hay made in Germany in connection with 
pica. 

16. ‘Leaving the pathology out of the question, there is no 
other disease which, in its etiological features, has so many points 
of resemblance to lamziekte as the pica which was studied in 


Germany by Ostertag and Zuntz. 
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ENFLUENCE OF HEAT UPON THE YOUNG.—lInvestigators in 
pathology must have recourse to comparative experimentation to 
solve in many instances problems relating to human medicine. 
The experiments made and related lately by MM. Schreiber and 
Dorlencourt, concisely considered in the Presse Medicale, are 
another evidence of this great truth. 

All those who practice pediatry know of the dangers of heat 
on the nursing child, but differ in their opinions when comes the 
time to explain the noxious influence. So as to attempt to solve 
some points in discussion, the above named gentlemen have 
thought that in submitting young animals to the influence of 
heat, with varying conditions of temperature and feeding, they 
might succeed in elucidating some of the obscure points of the 
question. 

They selected for their experiments puppies just born and 
placed them in a Roux autoclave. In a first series of experi- 
ments beginning by the temperature of the room, they gradually 
increased it, slowly, up to 40 degrees C. Some of the pups were 
fed exclusively on the mammae, others were raised artificially. 
In a second series of experiments they tried to realize the heat 
strokes in placing directly the subjects in the autoclave where the 
heat had been raised to 50 degrees. 

From the series of the experiments the following general con- 
clusions were drawn: 

I. THE EtioLocicaL Point or VIEW— 

a. Heat, by its exclusive direct action, is liable to promote 
accidents upon young subjects and the nocive influence of the heat 
is so much more marked that the external temperature is higher. 

b. Subjects, fed at the mammae, are exposed to the accidents 
due to heat, as well as those fed artificially. 

c. Dampness of the air seems to reduce the resistance of the 
subjects. 

II. THe SyYMPTOMATOLOGICAL PoINT oF ViEw—The 
authors have reproduced exactly the three classical forms 
admitted by Dr. Lesage. 

a. They have succeeded in producing a heat stroke, rapidly 
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fatal. The symptoms observed were: excitement followed by 
depression, dyspepsia, hyperthermy above 43 degrees. They 
have not observed any digestive trouble. 

b. In dogs exposed to 20 degrees temperature they have ob- 
served that the heat would produce a fever and agitation accom; 
panied with dyspnea and loss of flesh. In most cases digestive 
troubles were absent. A long exposure to temperature above 
30 degrees would produce a notable kind of arrest in the growth 
of the dog. A temperature of 40 degrees is rapidly fatal. 

c. Three of the dogs artificially raised, besides the preced- 
ing symptoms, presented some digestive troubles, such as vomit- 
ing and diarrhoea. 

II]. Tue THera>evtic Point or View—The writers have 
noted the action evidently beneficial of immediate fresh balnea- 
tion, specially in cases of heat strokes. 

Those experiments can surely prove interesting to many vet- 
erinarians, as they present facts that can be advantageous to 
know in the point of view of raising valuable young animals. 


Giovanni Roncaglio, first assistant at 
the Institute of the Royal University of Modena, has done me 
the compliment of his work on the etiology, clinic and serodiag- 
nosis between human, bovine and aviary tuberculosis. (Rap- 
porti eziologici, clinici e sierodiagnostici fra Tuberculosi wmana, 
bovina, aviaria. ) 

Attached in his professional duties to the High Royal School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Dr. Roncaglio has dedicated his work 
to the director, Prof. Boschetti, as a token of his friendship and 
appreciation of his paternal affection, and then entered in the 
consideration of his subject, which he has divided in two parts. 

The first begins with a concise history relating to the knowl- 
edge of tuberculosis starting with the works of Hippocrates 
and gradually following it to Laennec, Broussais down to Vil- 
lemin, Chauveau, Ferromcito and many arrives to the 
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discovery of the long searched microbe by Robert Koch’s dis- 
covery which justified his affirmation “ without the bacillus of 
tuberculosis there is no tuberculosis.” 

After this interesting review Roncaglio completes this first 
part by considering the work done at the Congress of London 
in 1901, that of Paris in 1905, of Washington in 1908, and after 
presenting the various views entertained on the duality of the 
microbe, referring to the long discussions between Nocard, 
Arloing, Koch and others, alluding to the modifications that it 
may be met in, according to various surroundings, and according 
to the different species of animals and also of cold-blooded 
animals, he presents his conclusions and enters into the second 
part. 

In this the author has given his attention to different inter- 
esting points. The deviation of the complement, the reaction of 
Ascoli, the passive anaphylaxis, occupy the balance of the 187 
pages of these valuable contributions. 

The bibliographic list which is published at the end of the 
work and presents references to no less than 295 names, shows 
the lots of researches made by Roncaglio and brings before the 
reader of to-day the work done by many on tuberculosis, its 
causes, its clinical aspect, its pathology and last but not least its 


sero-diagnosis, 
* * 
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AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
2 1913. 

_ With the date of the next annual meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in New York fixed for Septem- 
ber 1-2-3-4-5, 1913, the work of preparation for the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the association has actually begun, 
and the local committee and sub-committees from this time for- 
ward will be busily engaged formulating plans for the celebra- 
tion that is to mark the half century of veterinary progress in 
America. It is not possible for us to do more than announce the 
date at this time and to direct attention to a communication from 
President Mohler to the Veterinary Profession of America on 
page 233 of this issue, but we hope that each succeeding issue 
will record some step in the progress of the work of the com- 
mittees who have it in charge. 


vi 
PLAGUE” SUBSIDES. 


_ While the general facts in regard to the so-called “ horse 
plague”’ in Kansas and adjacent states remain as published in 
our October number, much interesting data accumulated by the 
investigators in the field has since been received, going into the 
minutiae as to the causative factors, possibility of infectiousness, 
etc.; although general reports never seemed to suggest that the 
condition was infectious, but seemed rather to point to the forage 
as the source of the trouble and the direct medium of transmis- 
sion to each individual. That fact was borne out by the report 


fs 


of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as published in our last issue, showing that 
horses not on pasture did not develop the disease (recommending 
for that reason the taking up of horses and feeding them dry 
feed in the stable), and is further confirmed by the fact that the 
cases became perceptibly less after the heavy frosts set in (new 
cases practically ceasing to develop after the first week in Octo- 
ber), so that the “ horse plague ” in Kansas may be said to have 
subsided. Believing, however, that a careful, conscientious, un- 
biased discussion of this condition in detail, by one whose opinion 
is highly esteemed, will be interesting to our readers, we have 
published a letter from one of the REviEw’s collaborators who 
Spent sixteen days in the field investigating the disease, holding 
post-mortems on forty cases. This letter will be found in our 
correspondence department, beginning on page 234. 


AUTOTHERAPY INTERESTS BrRITONS—That the editors of The 


Veterinary Journal (London) have become interested in auto- 
therapy is evidenced by the fact that they have reproduced in 
their October issue the article on that subject by Dr. D. J. Man- 
gan, New York, published in the July number of the AMERICAN 
VETERINARY REVIEW, and we shall look forward to expressions 
on its application in veterinary practice from our English con- 
fréres in the near future. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED AT AMES—The 
Iowa Veterinary Medical Association will hold its twenty-fifth 
anniversary at Ames on November 12-13-14, 1912. The meeting 
will be held in the new college buildings, and a large representa- 
tion of Iowa veterinarians is anticipated. Not one should be 
absent, whether a member of the association or not, from this 
reunion and silver anniversary of this powerful veterinary organ- 
ization. This occasion is doubly important, because in addition 
to the fact that it marks a quarter of a century’s work accom- 
plished by the association, it offers to those who participate in it 
an opportunity of seeing the new veterinary buildings, and of 
realizing the importance that the State of Iowa attaches to veter- 
inary medicine. 
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INFECTIOUS ABORTION IN CATILE.* 
By Warp Gittner, D.V.M., East Lansinc, Micu. 


_ Abortion, or premature expulsion of the product of concep- es 
tion from the uterus in cattle, is a phenomenon that has been 
observed for many centuries. For perhaps a century it has ben 
thought by some that the cause of abortion, in its epizootic form, — 
is an infectious agent. This idea, of course, must have been very 
vague in the early days before the relationship of bacteria to 
infectious diseases was definitely established. I will not attempt _ 
to review the literature at this time, since that has been done _ 
satisfactorily by McFadyean and Stockman(1) up to 1909 and 
recently by Surface(2) in connection with the diagnosis of the | 
disease. Suffice it to call attention to those researches that have 
a permanent place in marking progress in our knowledge of in- _ 
fectious abortion in cattle and its etiologic organism. 
In 1896, Bang and Stribolt(3) announced the discovery of | 
their organism, which has since been called the Bang bacillus or 
Bact. abortus (Bang). Their work was reviewed in English by — 
Marshall (4) in 1899, but aside from this brief review little atten- 
tion appears to have been paid to this vastly important work. 
Ten years after the publication of Bang’s work, he reannounces 
his discoveries.(5) In 1902, Preisz(6) confirmed the findings 
of Bang both as regards the organism and its peculiar behavior 
toward intolerance of oxygen pressure. In 1908, Nowak(7) 
describes a method of cultivating the Bang organism in jars in 
the presence of cultures of B. subtilis, the purpose of the latter 
being to reduce the oxygen pressure. McFadyean and Stock- a 
man(1) reported in 1909 for the British Board of Agriculture — ei 


* Presented as a part of the Jeeset of the committee on diseases to the forty-ninth — 
annual meeting of the A. M. Indianapelis, August, 1912. 
From Laboratory of Ey Hygiene and Pathology —Mich. Agr. College. 
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abortus (Bang) as the etiologic factor in infectious abortion in 
great Britain. To them also must be given the credit for sug- 
gesting much of the diagnostic and immunization work that has 
followed, such as the complement fixation test, agglutination 
reaction and the use of “ Abortin.” 

Zwick(8) in 1910 was able to establish the identity of the 
disease in different European countries by a comparative study 
of the Bang organism. 

MacNeal and Kerr(g) in 1910 published the first account of 
the isolation of this organism in America. They suggested the 
name Bacillus (or Bacterium) abortus. We would use the latter 
generic name in accordance with Migula’s classification. We 
have studied MacNeal’s culture and have compared it with the 
organism isolated by us in May, 1911, at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. We believe our organism is the Bang bacillus. 
We announced the finding of Bact. abortus in the Report of the 
Bacteriologist(10) for 1911, and in the 1911 report of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association.(11) In this same re- 
port we find the work of Good(12), which also establishes the 
existence of Bact. abortus in Kentucky. There is also in this 
report an announcement of the application of the complement 
fixation test in the diagnosis of abortion by Larson(13) and 
independently by Hadley,(14) although this work seems to have 
been done in co-operation. Russell(15) calls attention to this 
work in October, 1911. Wall,(16) however, in Denmark, and 
probably without knowledge of McFadyean and Stockman’s 
work, had already in 1910 announced the value of the agglutina- 
tion and complement fixation tests in abortion diagnosis. In this 
same year, Holth,(17) also, calls attention to the application of 
the complement fixation test as a valuable diagnostic measure. 
During the present year, Larson(18) has given us another paper 
corroborating previous findings concerning the complement fixa- 
tion test as a method of diagnosis. We wish to call attention to 
his error in attributing to McFadyean and Stockman the Nowak 


a and Fisheries on this disease. They were able to find Bact, 
. method of cultivating Bact. abortus in sealed jars in the presence 
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of B. subtilis. It would seem proper to give McFadyean and 
Stockman credit for first suggesting the complement fixation and 
agglutination methods as diagnostic methods. There have also 
been published this year a bulletin by Hadley and Beach(19) 
along the line of the work previously announced by the former 
and by Larson, and an exceptionally well executed piece of work 
by Surface(2) on the complement fixation and agglutination 
tests. Attention should certainly be directed toward the circu- 
lar(20) of the Bureau of Animal Industry, which announces the 
finding by Schroeder and Cotton(21) of an organism in milk 
that produces lesions in guinea pigs resembling tubercles, fol- 
lowed by the demonstration by Mohler(22) and Traum that this 
organism is the abortion bacillus. Smith and Fabyan(23) focus 
attention on this feature in a very interesting article on the 
lesions produced in guinea pigs by Bact. abortus. 

One cannot avoid the conclusion that progress is being made 
in the solution of the problems connected with infectious abor- 
tion. The literature has emphasized the causal organism and the 
serum tests for diagnosis. Little progress has been noted in the 
matter of immunization and handling of the affected animal. We 
wish to call your attention to the great importance of the handling 
of the cow that has developed that conspicuous “ symptom” of 
the infection; we refer to the act of abortion itself, which must 
be looked upon as only an incident in the course of the disease 
and not a necessary or constant feature. Our experience indi- 
cates that retention of the placenta is a very frequent sequel of 
abortion. after the seventh month of pregnancy. Manual re- ~ 
moval of the membranes is a procedure usually attended with “3 
difficulties and followed by a more or less severe purulent _ 
metritis. It can be stated with a degree of positiveness that a 
infection of a mucous membrane, especially a parturient uterine Rs 
membrane or one observed after an infectious abortion, is an — 
impossible task. Auto-purification may, usually does, take place _ “ 
after weeks or months. The efforts of the veterinarian should ~ 
directed toward assisting nature, not in placing greater burdens _ 
upon an already seriously affected tissue. Only the mildest anti- _ 
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septic solutions can be used on the genital mucosz without pro- 
ducing untoward symptoms, as has been pointed out by Wil- 
liams.(24) In the report of the bacteriologist of the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station for 1910,(25) we reported on 
our success with a method designed to take the place of chemical 
or coal-tar disinfectants in this connection. During three years 
we have used this method and are firm in our faith in its efficacy. 
Briefly, the procedure consists in preparing sour whey by inocu- 
lating fresh separator milk with a pure culture of Bact. bulgari- 
cum, and after firm curd has formed, straining through sterile 
cheesecloth. The whey thus secured has an acidity of about one 
per cent. It is injected into the uterus in quantities of about four 
ounces while the cervix is relaxed; after the closure of the os 
it is introduced far forward into the vagina. A sterile rubber 
tube and funnel is well adapted for this purpose. The injections 
may be made daily or at such intervals as the state of the case 
appears to demand. We have treated a large number of animals 
in this manner and have in no case failed to bring the arrival in 
a short time to an apparently normal condition. It is not un- 
known to find animals pass to a fatal issue as a result of the more 
drastic methods of vaginal injections of disinfectants, and steril- 
ity not infrequently results from such non-fatal procedures. Our 
treatment can be recommended as absolutely safe, efficient and 
not attended by unfavorable sequelae. 

The diagnosis of abortion may be discussed under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) Clinical diagnosis; (2) complement fixation 
test; (3) agglutination reaction; (4) the use of “ Abortin.” As 
for the determination of the true character of the affection by 
clinical methods, we are unwilling to give any encouragement. 
Clinical methods have great value, but are far too indefinite, in- 
tangible and in too many actual cases absolutely unreliable. One 
should carefully read the description of cases by Bang and by 
McFadyean and Stockman(1) to understand the clinical 
pathology of the disease. That the complement fixation test is 
of great value in the diagnosis of infectious abortion there can 
be no doubt. The recent work of Surface(2) demonstrates this 
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point beyond the shadow of doubt. He introduces many changes 
in the technic of great value. To say that this test is infallible 
is going too far. So many factors enter into the actual technic 
that error is not easily avoided. The test is weakened by its very 
complicated nature, and that it will become the universal method 
of determining the infection cannot be prophesied. Our experi- 
ence in this connection does not encourage us in believing that 
it will. The use of the agglutination test, like the preceding, is 
an adaptation of a well-known phenomenon to a new but analo- 
gous case. In favor of this test is its comparative simplicity. 
While it will always be a laboratory procedure, the factors in- ie. 
volved are fewer and more easily controlled. Its interpretation __ 
requires none the less expert observation. McFadyean and — 
Stockman(26) this year give encouraging report concerning the — 
agglutination test. They state that one will be justified in regard- ve 
ing complete agglutination with a serum dilution of 1-50 ee 
I-100 as strong evidence of infection. The blood serum of ani- _ 
mals affected with contagious abortion may agglutinate abortion _ 
bacilli in dilutions of 1-800. As a rule, normal serum aggluti- | 
nates at a dilution of not more than 1-10. Briull(27) states that 
sound animals furnish a serum agglutinating at 1-32, while 
habitual aborters furnish serum agglutinating at I-120 up to 
1-1,600. The work of Surface tends to substantiate these state- _ 
ments, but he believes that only agglutinations at a dilution of | 
I-100 and above show positive evidence of infection. Those — f 
agglutinating at dilutions between I-20 and I-100 may or may 
not be infected. Surface believes the complement fixation test _ = 
to be the most reliable method and suggests checking up this test 4 i) 
against the agglutination reaction and regarding only those that 
react to both tests as infected. Another important defect in these e iy ag 
tests consists in their inability (as we understand them now) to 
differentiate between infection and immunity produced by the _ { 
Bang bacillus. A pregnant cow may be infected and react and 
she may or may not abort. It is possible that a pregnant cow - 
may react without being infected on account of the effect of a_ 
previous infection. A non-pregnant cow may react either on 
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account of a present or previous infection. In brief, the condi- 
tions are so peculiar in this disease that a reaction leaves us in 
a most unsatisfactory and conflicting state of mind concerning 
its significance. Our work with these tests adds little to what 
we have reviewed above, and confirms our opinion based on a 
critical review of the literature. 

Regarding the last-mentioned test, we believe that something 
of great interest presents itself. McFadyean and Stockman(1) 
first made the material called “ Abortin” in much the same 
manner as tuberculin and mallein are made. They used a dose 
of about 10 c.c. and introduced it intravenously or subcutaneously. 
Alarming symptoms (possibly anaphylactic) followed its use by 
the former method in some cases, consequently prohibiting its 
use in this manner. By the subcutaneous method, a temperature 
reaction similar to that secured in the tuberculin reaction ensued 
in from two to six hours after the injection. The results are not 
clear cut in that all infected animals give a typical temperature 
reaction with all non-infected animals showing no temperature 
variation, but it certainly does give a reaction in many cases. 
Brill,(27) after continuing his work with this reagent, reports 
unfavorably on its use. In the report of the Bacteriologist for 
this year, we present the results of this test on thirty-three ani- 
mals including a number of retests. 

The “ Abortin ” which we used was made by growing Bact. 
abortus, isolated by ourselves and by MacNeal, in naturally sterile 
horse serum, 10 c.c. + glycerinated bouillon 60 c.c. for 49 days 
at 37° C. Cloudiness was considerable and sediment abundant. 
The cultures, heated for thirty minutes in steam and filtered sev- 
eral times through filter paper, consequently contained many dead 
organisms. The material was preserved in .5 per cent. phenol by 
addition of one part to nine of 5 per cent. solution of phenol. It 
is not at all improbable that a more powerful reagent can be made 
capable of giving better results. We have grouped our animals 
under five headings: (1) No reaction, no abortion; (2) reaction, 
no abortion; (3) aborted, no reaction; (4) aborted, reacted; 
(5) not pregnant, not reacting. Unfortunately, we were unable 
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to check up our results by one or both of the serum tests. This 
is the line of work that should be pursued. The real value of all 
three tests may be determined in this way. No comment is neces- 
sary concerning our first group. They did not react and there 
is no clinical reason why they should have reacted. As for the 
second group (that reacted) we are under the necessity of ex- 
plaining why they did not abort. It is as easy to explain it in 
this connection as it would be in connection with the serum tests 
where the same things happen. Abortion is a symptom of the 
disease—it may be present or absent. In these cases it was ab- 
sent. Let us call attention to the possibility of an immunizing 
effect due to the injection of “ Abortin,’ which may explain why 
our reactors did not abort. This is quite logical, and if the sug- 
gestion has any weight, we have here an opening to a valuable 
field of bacterial therapeutics. Our next group shows those that 
aborted, yet gave no reaction. This should not happen if we 
expect the test to be valuable. We may here again explain 
away the weakness of the test. Three of these animals failed to 
react, although they had aborted and had reacted to a previous 
test made at a time nearer to the act of abortion. Possibly their 
failure to react to a second test is attributable to the effects of 
the previous injection of the reagent. This is the case in tuber- 
culin testing many times. In another animal the test was made 
over a month after the abortion occurred. Possibly the effects 
of the infection did not remain long after the act of abortion, 
thus leaving the animal not in a condition (of anaphylaxis?) to 
respond to the reagent. For the remaining animal, no suggestion 
can be offered as to why there was no reaction. However, it is 
well to bear in mind that in a herd affected with infectious abor- 
tion, accidental abortions may take place. Concerning the fourth 
group (reactors that aborted) little need be said. These animals 
responded to the test as one would expect. Still, we are not 
satisfied with the degree of thermal reaction in all cases. Nothing 
need be said concerning the last group. In comparison with the 
work done by others on the serum tests, our results are not so 
disappointing. So far as our present knowledge is concerned, 
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we are willing to admit that the “ Abortin” test as a reliable — = 
diagnostic agent in infectious abortion has narrow limitations. _ 
In favor of the “ Abortin ” test is the possibility of its easy appli- 
cation by the practicing veterinarian who has no laboratory facili- 
ties or who has no special training in serum diagnosis. In order _ 
to make future serum tests of wide applicability, it would be well a > 
for veterinarians to learn to draw samples of blood from bovines. 

We have taken samples from the jugular, from the milk vein and 
from the ear veins. 


We wish, finally, to consider in a brief manner the possibilities 
of bacterial immunization in this disease. Nothing is more re- 
markable in science than the fact that Ehrlich stands out as the 
leader in thought along two apparently unrelated lines of im- 
munology and therapy in infectious diseases, viz., by anti-bacterial _ 
agencies having the specific organism of the disease as their basis — 
and by chemical therapeutics related to the specific cause of the 
disease only in their apparently selective antagonistic action. Is 
there any hope of preventing or overcoming the infection by 
Bact. abortus by means of chemical agents? A well-known and 
highly recommended remedy widely advertised in the agricultural 
press has been found upon independent analyses by the United 
States Department of Agriculture(28) and the Michigan Agri- — 
cultural Experiment Station chemist to be composed of “ approxi- 
mately 98 per cent. of water, the remainder consisting of phenols 
(carbolic acid), oil of cloves, and a very small proportion of what 
appeared to be some form of vegetable matter.” One is not en- 
titled to condemn a priori the use of phenol in combating infec- 
tious abortion. There has been a feeling in the popular mind and 

among many veterinarians both in Europe and America that 
phenol injected subcutaneously or introduced with the feed has 
power to prevent an infected animal from aborting. For a long 

_ time we recommended the use of and used personally on two large 

herds two per cent. phenol in subcutaneous injections and as 
large doses of 5 per cent. phenol in the feed as we felt it would 
-_-be safe to use.(29) There have been times when we were en- 
o couraged in the belief that this method was effective. But re- 
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peated failures when the conditions for the experiment were ideal 
have forced us to abandon hope of success from this line of treat- 
ment. 

Nuesch(29) claims to have checked the disease by internal 
administration of 134 to 25% pints of one per cent. aqueous solu- 
tion of phenol daily in single dose. He treated both pregnant 
‘cows and those which had already aborted daily for from five 
to ten days, and observed no unfavorable results. McFadyean 
and Stockman(1) place no confidence in the efficacy of this drug. 

Bang(5) and McFadyean and Stockman(1t) have opened up 
the field of bacterial therapeutics and immunity production in 
infectious abortion. Mohler(22) reports attempts along this line. 
One of the prominent biological manufacturing houses in this 
country is or has been engaged in exploiting this idea perhaps 
prematurely. Piorkowski(30) did not succeed in procuring a 
serum but made a soluble toxine as an opsonic precursor from 
the bacilli by means of catalytic procedure. Veterinarians used 
it with good results. Hesse,(31) using a bacterial extract, re- 
ports that in one case the dose of 20 c.c. was apparently too large, 
for the animals showed tympanites, but recovered in three days. 
No more abortions. In another case, 10 c.c. was injected first 
at the end of the second month of pregnancy, again at the fourth 
and lastly at the sixth month of pregnancy. No more abortions 
occurred. 

We are now working upon the hypothesis that infectious 
abortion is a local uterine infection, so far as the cow is con- 
cerned, and that immunity will be phagocytic as in many other 
local infections. Theoretically, phagocytosis will be stimulated 
by raising the opsonic index, and this should be accomplished by 
the injection of living or dead abortion bacteria. We attempted 
to immunize a virgin heifer with living cultures of the abortion 
bacteria. The injection subcutem of 65 c.c. of culture produced 
a thermal reaction beginning on the following day and lasting 
about three days. The agglutinative power of the heifer’s blood 
increased within one week from I-10 to 1-250 as a result of the 
injection. A second similar injection after one week of 130 c.c. 
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of culture produced a rise of temperature up to 105° and lasting _ 
for some time. This heifer, together with another untreated _ 
heifer, was bred twelve days after the last inoculation. After. qi 2 
about four and one-half months of pregnancy, both heifers were _ 
injected intravenously with 10 c.c. each of a typical culture of | 
Bact. abortus incubated five days. Only a slight temperature 
reaction followed in each case. No other effects of the inocula- — 
tion were observed. Three months and eight days later, or at 
nearly the eighth month of pregnancy, each heifer was again — 
inoculated with 10 c.c. of a similar culture intravenously and © 
each received 30 c.c. of the same culture into the vagina. No | 
temperature reaction occurred. Each animal experienced a nor- _ 
mal parturition. In this experiment the desired result was not | 
obtained. It is probable that the culture employed was lacking in 
active pathogenic properties, so that the effects of the inoculation | : 
were not apparent in either normal or treated animal. Such a — 
culture may be highly desirable in immunity production. This — 
is a point that it may take years to determine. Workers with | 
tuberculosis have laid great stress on the particular strain of — 
bacillus. Judging from descriptions of the cultures isolated by | 
the different workers, we are led to believe that there is a great _ 
variation in cultures of the abortion germ of different origin. In — ; 
concluding our discussion of immunity production, we suggest 
that the following may be a practicable plan: Inject all non- | 
pregnant females subcutaneously with the living culture, once, | 
twice, or more times, using 30 c.c., more or less, of culture. — 
Which particular strain to use must be determined in a way yet | 
unknown to us. Theoretically, the last injection should be made 7g 
a sufficiently long time before impregnation to give assurance that _ 
the germs of abortion have been eliminated from the system. All — 
pregnant cows should be tested with “ Abortin,”’ not so much 
for its diagnostic value as for its hypothetical therapeutic func- 
tion. We can already foresee the difficulties arising in the em- 
ployment of the serum tests when we begin our immunizing _ 
work. We assume (without proof of the facts) that all animals _ 
treated as we have indicated will react to these tests regardless 
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of whether a satisfactory immunity has been produced. We are 
assuming that these injections are harmless, the assumption being 
based upon the observed fact that all the animals so treated by 
us have shown no signs of ill health although a number of them 
are failing to conceive. May it not be possible that these injec- 
tions will show a specific action toward the reproductive organs 
detrimental to their normal functions even as in natural infection 
we see a definite local specific action toward these organs in preg- 
nancy ? 

To conclude this heterogeneous array of thoughts, we would 
call attention to the cultivation of the abortion germ in artificial 
media and laboratory animals. We have been able to produce 
abortion in guinea pigs and in rabbits but not in white rats and 
not uniformly in the two former animals. In attempting to im- 
munize non-pregnant guinea pigs with living cultures injected 
subcutaneously and intraperitoneally, we have had unsatisfactory 
results and have observed, but not constantly, some of the phe- 
nomena pointed out by Smith(23) in this connection and by the 
workers in the Bureau of Animal Industry. (21) 

In making a comparative test with media prepared from preg- 
nant uterine wall, foetal membranes, foetus and amniotic fluid 
separately, we were able to use the last named only with marked 
success. Amniotic fluid sterilized with or without addition of 
agar or gelatine has proven the most successful medium yet tried. 
The field for experimentation in this disease is great and the 
workers are few, but it is gratifying to see the vigor that has been 
instilled into the campaign from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, from the federal authorities and others in this 
country in addition to the work abroad. 
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EDUCATING THE PUBLIC ON THE ‘‘CONTROL AND 


By Joun F. DeVine, D.V.S., GosHen, N. Y. 


I daresay some of the audience, after reading the title of 
my paper, are wondering what a country practitioner can have 
to say that would justify the time to be consumed on a subject 
that has been worn so threadbare as this by scientists and pre- 
tenders during the past decade. 

I realize, fellow members, the persecution of sitting on hard 
seats on a hot day and listening to a drawn-out discourse on 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, molecular affinity, cell reaction, 
etc. I have neither the ability or desire to attempt any such im- 
position. One thing I promise you, and that is, that my paper 
will have at least the merit of brevity. 

We hear much of the necessity of educating the public, if 
we are to succeed in suppressing tuberculosis or any other plague, 
and I am a little inclined to agree with those who think that this 
is one of the very important factors. Someone has wisely said 
that “ The safety of a nation depends upon the intelligence of 
its people.” We certainly may add that “ The health of a nation 
depends upon the intelligence of its people.” We are also told 
that “ The essence of any law is the consent of the governed.” 
It would seem, then, that in conjunction with legislation in our 
efforts to control tuberculosis, the question of how the public 
should be educated is of much importance. 

I have heard lecturers and educators of many kinds attempt 
to educate the public on the subject of tuberculosis, some of 
which were objects of pity from their lack of knowledge of the 
first principles of physiology, bacteriology or pathology; others, 
again, that were so severely technical that they dismissed their 
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audience without driving home a single principle that could be 
used even as a prop by those who would be willing to assist in 
the work. 

Let us express our views and experiences on this very im- 
portant phase of the question. Here are mine to start the dis- 
cussion; make note of them, dissect them if you please, with a 
hope that a safe, sane, productive plan may evolve therefrom. 

It is my opinion that the public needs to be honestly educated 
on the true nature and characteristics of the disease so far and 
no further than our knowledge of to-day carries us. That the © 
layman should get this knowledge orderly arranged in his mind, _ 
coupled with the modes of infection and the portholes of con- 
tagion, I believe is absolutely necessary so that he may better 
understand the measures of suppression, the advantages and rea- | 
sons of tuberculin and its limitations. This knowledge they 
must have if they are to become permanent supporters of our — 
faith; without it their minds are in an oscillating condition, ready 
to be swayed by the gossip listened to on the cracker box at the 
corner store or the exaggerated reports of the wonder minds 
gathered at the milk station in the morning spending their val- 
uable (?) time getting fiction out of their system, which they 
probably recently extracted from some farm or stock papers, 
the author of which is either too malicious or ignorant to write 
an honest and instructive article. 

Those of us whose work brings us in touch with this subject 
should make an effort at every opportunity to make known to 
dairymen and breeders in a plain way that tuberculosis is due 
to a specific organism, that this germ and this alone causes the 
disease, and that if we get rid of the organism we can in turn 
control the disease; that fresh air, sunlight and disinfectants are 
the factors to be taken into account in the destruction of this 
organism. That tuberculosis is also a communicable disease, 
but it differs from many of the other ordinary specific and com- 
municable diseases in being slow and insidious in its develop- 
ment, ofttimes making an early diagnosis impossible without the 
aid of laboratory agents. We should also point out to them the 
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indefinite period of incubation and making a comparison with 
some of the diseases they are fairly familiar with, such as scar- 
let fever, measles, diphtheria and the like, pointing out to them 
the fact that should a certain time elapse after the exposure to 
one of the diseases just mentioned that one could feel reasonably 
safe that they would not come down with the disease, but not 
so with tuberculosis. We should make it plain that in poorly 
lighted and badly ventilated stables where the germs of tubercu- 
losis are present in great quantities there is greater danger of 
infection than in a building where the conditions are sanitary, 
and the germs fewer in number as well as probably less virulent 
owing to their exposure to sunlight and air. Again, an impor- 
tant point is to have the layman to understand that most specific 
diseases run a definite course, and if the affected one recovers 
and the disease leaves no sequel, the individual is apt to regain 
normal health and be as well as they were prior to their illness; 
some diseases even leaving a limited or permanent immunity. 
This is not so with tuberculosis; when infection is once estab- 
lished the germs do not cause illness by toxins which they secrete, 
as they do, for example, in diphtheria, but being parasitic in 
nature they live upon the tissues of the host, which they eventu- 
ally destroy if their progress is not checked or arrested, as they 
divide and subdivide in many more. A layman should likewise 
understand that tuberculosis again differs from other communi- 
cable diseases in that its arresting or so-called cure is very un- 
certain and insecure. That tuberculosis bacteria may remain in 
a dormant or semi-dormant condition for an indefinite period or 
that the diseased parts may become healed, as it is termed— 
which consists in the diseased area becoming incapsulated by 
lime salt deposits or bands of fibrous tissues. That this arresting 
denotes resistance of the tissues over disease and that so long 
as this is maintained the disease will not make further progress; 
but should the system become weakened in any way and these 
barriers broken down, the disease may light up anew and make 
rapid progress, often causing death by what is termed hasty 
consumption. When stockmen are in possession of this knowl- 
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edge it will then be easy to make them understand the dangers 
of feeding infected milk to young calves or the exposure to in- 
fection by allowing them to mingle with animals not known to 
be free from tuberculosis; they will then better understand why 
a certain percentage of the young animals that were supposed 
__ to be healthy, react when the tuberculin test is applied at the age 
a” ten months or a year; they will likewise understand why some 
of those which are infected may not react upon the first test, 
ey. 7 which is so often so in young animals that have become infected 
Sa during the milk-feeding period and later healed temporarily when 
— to pasture in the open and fed upon healthy fodder ; they 
will then be able to better understand the limitations of tuber- 
culin and when you advise them that tuberculin does not act 
upon the organism but rather upon the tubercular tissue and, 
therefore, that you would not expect a reaction during the in- 
cubative stage. They will likewise understand why tuberculin 
does not give a reaction on the so-called healed cases where the 
- — areas are inclosed by nature’s process of arresting the 
disease. When we have explained this and the possibility of a 
non-reacting animal being affected with generalized tuberculosis 
so that the small amount of tuberculin injected will cause no 
systemic disturbance, their minds are then in a condition to see 
why only a properly trained veterinarian is capable of making a 
proper and reliable tuberculin test. 

The method of detecting tuberculosis in the living animal is 
at present receiving much attention, and it is fortunate that it is, 
because the more accurate and the more expert our knowledge 
becomes on this question, the more valuable can we make our 
profession in suppressing this scourge. The opinion seems to 
be gaining ground, particularly on foreign shores and also among 
a few in this country, that by frequent physical examinations a 
veterinarian skilled in physical diagnosis can detect a certain per- 
centage of tuberculous animals and practically all of those that are 
distributing virus. The experience of some of us makes it hard to 
accept this doctrine. The extreme susceptibility of bovine ani- 
mals to tuberculosis and the uncertainty as to when an infected 
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the eliminating channels of the body, would seem to undo the 


possibility of so freeing an infected herd from tuberculosis or — 
raising healthy calves on the unheated milk of such a herd. We 
have been told by some veterinarians, of whose ability and in- 


tegrity there can be no possible question, that they have elim- 
inated tuberculosis from infected herds without the aid of tuber- — 


culin. Personally I feel that unless they have posted every animal _-? 


of such a herd or submitted them to a carefully repeated tuber- 


culin test, that they cannot be certain that they did eliminate © 


tuberculosis from such a herd. Let this be as it may, it is further 


our duty to advise the public of the merits of tuberculin in de- — : 


tecting tuberculosis until it is supplanted by something more 
satisfactory. 

It is my judgment that we are justified in stating that prop- 
erly prepared tuberculin, properly applied by a properly trained 
veterinarian, is one of the most accurate diagnostic agents known 
to man. 

When tuberculin is used under the above conditions and 
tuberculin points that tuberculosis is present, it is there every 
time. Where tuberculin errs, is in the cases it does not detect; 
it is in the incubative, the healed and the generalized cases. Prob- 
ably no production of man has ever come into more abuse and 
misuse than tuberculin unless it be whiskey. A reliable tuber- 
culin test cannot be carried on by a layman, students or incom- 
petent veterinarians. This custom, coupled with improperly pre- 
pared serum and the dishonest veterinarians and stockmen, to- 
gether with errors following its use, where the tissue had ac- 
quired a tolerance by previous inoculation purposely or other- 
wise, are the things that have put tuberculin into disrepute. I 
have seen cases where every honest effort was made to rid herds 
of tuberculosis, the test being under the supervision of a man 
with ability, he spending his time in his office or his laboratory 
and an incompetent assistant injecting the tuberculin and taking 
temperatures. Now, gentlemen, we cannot get rid of tubercu- 
losis this way; tuberculin testing does not consist in the mechan- 
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ical procedure of injecting tuberculin and taking temperatures, 
_ but to do it and do it properly and reliably it requires a certain 
amount of skill to make certain that the tuberculin is injected 
under the skin and not squirted down the side of the leg. It 
_ requires a man who can tell with reasonable certainty whether 
_ the rise in temperature is a reaction or from something else; this 
_ should be determined right then and there and not in an office 
or laboratory later where valuable information may be wanting; 
likewise the examiner should be so trained as to be able to detect 
such animals as are positively tubercular and give but little or 
possibly no rise in temperature; he should be a man that goes 
into his herd and stays there so that no details miss his trained 
eye. He should ascertain with reasonable certainty that the 
cattle have had no tuberculin within sixty days, and if in doubt 
he should fortify himself by using either the ophthalmic or the 
intradermal test in conjunction with a subcutaneous test; or, if 
unable to secure the proper tuberculin for this, he should resort 
to increased doses and begin taking post temperatures four or 
five hours after injecting, and carry them along to the twenty- 
fourth or twenty-eighth hour. 

Some will argue that we cannot afford to do this, that we 
would not receive compensation enough for our time; to these 
I would say, then do not do it; explain to your clients the reason 
for your precaution and that you are doing it in their interest. 
If you find that they are looking for a fake test, tell them they 
are looking for a crook and not a veterinarian; you go home 
and get a good night’s sleep and be ready for a big day to- 
morrow. 

I herewith append a portion of the recommendation pre- 
sented to the American Veterinary Medical Association in 1910 
by the International Commission on the Control of Bovine 
Tuberculosis : 

“The Commission, after stating the known facts regarding 
the nature of tuberculosis and enumerating the principles to be 
observed in its prevention and eradication, recommends the fol- 
lowing plan of procedure: It is recognized that in several points 
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there are opportunities, in order to meet individual needs, to 


change or modify the directions herein given. [t is understood, 
however, that whenever such modifications are made they should _ 
conform in the greatest detail to the principles laid down in the 
report of this Commission. The plan has for its purpose the 


conservation of the herd whenever that is possible. 


“ The control of bovine tuberculosis involves a definite pro- — 


cedure under two distinct and different conditions, namely: (1) 


Where a herd of cattle is free from tuberculosis and it is to be 
kept so, and (2) where one or more animals in the herd are _ 
infected and the purpose is to eradicate the disease and establish 


a sound herd. 

“PROCEDURE UNDER CONDITION ONE—The prevention of 
tuberculosis in cattle, free from tuberculosis, consists simply in 
keeping tuberculous cattle or other animals away from the sound 
ones; in keeping tuberculous animals out of pastures, sheds or 
stables where the sound ones may be kept. Healthy cattle should 
not be exposed to possible infection at public sales or exhibi- 
tions. Raw milk or milk by-products from tuberculous cows 
should not be fed to calves, pigs or other animals. Cars that 
have not been thoroughly disinfected should not be used for the 
transportation of sound cattle. Cattle that are purchased to go 
into sound herds should be brought from healthy or sound herds 
only. 

“PROCEDURE UNDER ConpiITION Two—The eradication of 
tuberculosis from infected herds requires for conservation of the 
herd different procedures according to the extent of the infec- 
tion. For a guide to the control of the disease, tuberculous 
herds may be divided into three groups, namely : 

““T.—Where 50 per cent. or more of the animals are in- 
fected. 

“TI.—Where a small percentage (15 per cent. or less) of 
the animais are affected. 

“ T1].—Where a larger number (15 per cent. to 50 per cent.) 
-Of the animals are diseased. 


« 
We 
“In eliminating tuberculosis from infected herds the follow- — 
ing procedure is recommended: 


“ Group J.—Herds where tuberculin test shows 50 per cent. 
or more of the animals to be infected should be treated as entirely 
ag The procedure here is as follows: 

. Eliminate by slaughter all animals giving evidence of the 
disease on physical examination. 

‘2. Build up an entirely new herd from the offspring. The 
calves should be separated from their dams immediately after 
birth and raised on pasteurized milk or on that of healthy nurse 
cows. This new herd must be kept separate from any reacting 
animals. 

“3. The young animals should be tested with tuberculin at 
about six months old, and when reactors are found at the first 
or any subsequent test, the others should be retested not more 
than six months later. When there are no more reactors at the 
six months’ test, annual tests should thereafter be made. All 
reacting animals should at once be separated from the new herd 
and the stables which they have occupied thoroughly disinfected. 

“4. When the newly developed sound herd has become of 
sufficient size, the tuberculous herd can be eliminated by slaughter 
under inspection for beef. 

“Group II.—1. The reacting animals should be separated 
from the non-reacting ones and kept constantly apart from them 
at pasture, in yard and in stable. 

““(a) Pasture. The reactors should be kept in a separate 
pasture. This pasture should be some distance from the other 
or so fenced that it will be impossible for the infected and non- 
infected animals to get their heads together. 

“(b) Water. When possible to provide otherwise, reacting 
cattle should not be watered at running streams which after- 
wards flow directly through fields occupied by sound cattle. 
The water from drinking trough used by infected animals should 
not be allowed to flow into stables, fields or yards occupied by 
the sound animals. 

“(c) Stable. Reacting cattle should be kept in barns or 
stables entirely separate from the ones occupied by the sound 
animals. 
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“2. Calves of the reacting cows should be removed from 
their dams immediately after birth. Milk fed these calves must 
be from healthy cows, otherwise it must be properly pasteurized. 
These calves should not come in contact in any way with the 
reacting animals. 

“3. The non-reacting animals should be tested with tuber- 
culin in six months, and when reactors are found at the first six 
months, or any subsequent test, the others should be retested not 
more than six months later. When there are no more reactors 
at the six months’ test, annual tests should thereafter be made. 
All reacting animals should at once be separated from the new 
herd and the stables which they have occupied thoroughly dis- 
infected. 

“4. The milk of the reacting animals may be pasteurized and 
used. 

“5. Any reacting animal which develops clinical symptoms 
of tuberculosis should be promptly slaughtered. 

“6. An animal that has once reacted to tuberculin should 
under no circumstances be placed in the sound herd. 

“7. As soon as the sound herd had become well established, 
infected animals should be slaughtered, under proper inspection. 

“Group IIJ.—Herds that come within this group should be 
dealt with either as in Group II., where the herd is separated, or 
as in Group I., where all of the animals are considered as sus- 
picious, and an entirely new herd developed from the offspring. 

“GENERAL PRECAUTIONS—In all cases, animals that show 
clinical evidence of the disease should be promptly eliminated. 
They should be destroyed if the disease is evidently far advanced ; 
if not, they may be slaughtered for food under proper inspection. 

“All milk from tuberculous cows that is used for food pur- 
poses should be thoroughly pasteurized. This means that it must 
be heated sufficiently to kill or to render harmless any tubercle 
bacilli that may be present in it. For this it is necessary to heat 
the milk for twenty minutes at 149° F. or for five minutes at 
176° F. It is important that pails or other utensils used in carry- 
ing the unpasteurized milk should not be used, unless previously 
sterilized, for storing the milk after it is pasteurized. : 
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_ “When diseased animals are found, the stables from which 
they are taken should be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. To 


_ accomplish this, all litter should be removed; floors, walls and 
ceilings carefully scrubbed with soap and water. Thorough clean- 


ie ing before the application of the disinfectant cannot be too 


_ strongly emphasized. After cleansing, the disinfectant should 


ea be applied. A five per cent. (5%) solution of carbolic acid, a 


I-1,000 solution of corrosive sublimate, or a four per cent. (4%) 


solution of sulphuric acid may be used. 


“When the stable can be tightly closed, formaldehyde gas 


_ properly used is reliable and satisfactory. 


“Tf tuberculous cattle have been kept in a small yard the litter 


should be removed, the surface plowed, and the fencing and other 
_ fixtures thoroughly cleansed and disinfected.” 


When our stockmen are in the possession of the knowledge 
we have just enumerated, they are then quite able to understand 


the suggestion and advantages of these rules and, taken together, 
_ they should assist materially those who are honestly interested 


in weeding and breeding tuberculosis out of their herds. 


An ExamMPLeE or AtavisM—The following clipping from a 


recent number of The Rural New-Yorker was illustrated by the 


- picture referred to, which showed a handsome colt with a confor- 


mation that might well belong to a road horse, and spotted over 


_ the entire region of thighs, croup, flanks, loins and back up to the 


withers. The spots. seeming to represent what could readily be the 
size of the hand in the living subject: ‘ Mr. E. A. Jackson, of 
Madison County, N. Y., sends us the picture of colt Don Pedro, 
shown at Fig. 441. His sire is a black Percheron, weighing 
1,300. The dam is a gray, Otego and Arabian, weighing 1,100, 
a very rapid walker and good worker. The mare has had several 


colts, but this is the first spotted one. He has evidently struck 


back through several generations on the Arabian side. a: a 


THE NEXT MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION will be held at San Francisco, December 
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SOME IMPORTANT FACTORS IN THE CONTROL OF COM- _ 


MUNICABLE DISEASES.* 
‘ a By VerAnus A. Moore, Irwaca, N. Y. 


At the request of the chairman of the section on sanitary 
science I promised in an unguarded moment to discuss some of — 
the underlying factors in the control of communicable diseases. _ 
Upon reflection it seemed presumptuous on my part to bring | 
before this body a paper on such a general and well-known topic. 
I am aware, however, that with all our knowledge we, as guard- 
ians of the health of the live stock of the country, are too often — ; 
obliged to witness tthe havoc of epizootic and communicable dis- 
eases that the judgment of the layman leads him to believe we 
should have prevented. Many of you hold official positions and 
others are advisers to executive officers who are not trained in 
the nature of diseases but nevertheless are charged with the © 
responsibility of their control, and consequently veterinarians are 
largely responsible for the wise.and for the foolish statutes, rules 
and regulations for controlling this class of maladies. This is 
a responsibility we are loth many times to assume, but in a pro- 
fession like ours we must be prepared to respond to all calls and 
to accept the consequences. 

It is not my purpose to dwell at length upon the well-known 
facts relative to epizoology, but as a basis for discussion it is — 
necessary to mention briefly a few of the essential ones as they 20 


are now understood regarding the nature of infectious diseases. 
The discovery of a specific etiology for the epizootic and other 
infectious diseases has given to each a definite place in the organic © 
world. They exist as do weeds; they spread after their own 
method or methods; they thrive where their environment is suit- 
able; they disappear when conditions are sufficiently unfavorable. 
As each of these affections has its specific cause, the life history _ 


* Presented to the forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, at Indianapolis, August, 1912. 
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ofthis etiological factor gives all the information necessary to 
ascertain where in its cycle it can be most readily intercepted. 
This infers that we know the cause of all of these maladies, 
While this is not true in case of several of them the means by 
which their virus is disseminated is, with few exceptions, known, __ 
When approached as a biological problem, which it is, the con- _ 
trol of infectious diseases resolves itself into the acquisition and 2g 
application of certain definite knowledge concerning them. The ve = 
most essential is to know the cause; the channel through which it _ 
escapes from the infected body; its fate after leaving the body of 2 * 
its host; and the avenues through which it gains entrance to the 7 4 


veritable mystery until the researches of the pioneers in micro- an 4 
biology pointed the way to its revelation to man. ; 

The question that is uppermost in this discussion is: : 
as a profession doing all that it is in our power to do to reduce 
the losses from infection? Have we learned as we should the | 
lessons of preventive medicine and what they mean directly to 
the live stock interests of the country and indirectly to ourselves? _ 
The history of epizootics in this country shows that with several _ 
maladies the veterinary service has been efficient, while with 
others our progress has been lamentably slow. q 

A little study will point out that the diseases which have been 
controlled in a masterly way—more so I think in our country = 
than in any other—are contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle and _ 
foot and mouth disease. An inquiry into the nature of these 
maladies shows that they are both highly infectious and that a | 
large percentage of the animals exposed actually become infected __ 
Again they are not indigenous and must be introduced. When — ae 
that has happened our officials have taken them in hand and by 5 te 
the heroic measures of quarantine, slaughter and indemnity have 
banished them from the country. a 

There are, however, other diseases, such as anthrax, tuber- _ 
culosis, glanders, rabies, infectious abortion, hog cholera and 
many more that seem to have been introduced and to have become 
well established and quite widely distributed within our borders. 
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Many, if not all, of these appeared before there was sufficient 
knowledge of their nature to apply methods for their prevention, — 
much less for their eradication. These have continued to spread 
after their own means of dissemination, often aided by the habits 


of animal owners, until they stand out conspicuously as a menace =p 
to the live stock industry and in some instances to man himself. me 


In that role they present themselves to the veterinary service of 
the country and defiantly say: ‘“ Stop us if you can.” 

The problem in conquering such enemies is centered in the 
acquisition and application of knowledge whereby their dissemi- 
nation may be checked. Why, for example, have tuberculosis, 
glanders and rabies spread in our very midst? Is it because of 
lack of knowledge concerning the mode of infection, or is it due 
to other causes, such, for instance, as bad legislation that we could 
not or at least did not prevent? . 

It has often happened that people have looked for legislation 


or other official ordinances to check the spread of epizootics. _ 


Veterinarians have not infrequently made strenuous efforts to 
secure Official aid to stop an epizootic where an early diagnosis 


and the application of the present knowledge of preventive medi- 
cine would have saved the loss. We may look to legislation for — 


assistance, but as in a great conflagration a pail of water in the | 
beginning will do more effective service than all the fire de- 
partments later on. 

It cannot be denied that a thorough knowledge of the nature 
of epizootic diseases and of methods for making an early diag- 
nosis are the most necessary elements in the control of such in- 
fections. Knowledge, however, is more easily discussed than 
acquired. There is a tendency now and always has been to 
overestimate the accomplishments possible with a little knowl- 
edge. Nowhere has this tendency been greater than in case of 
disease. The consequence has been that all too much reliance 
has been placed upon and often far reaching conclusions have 
been drawn from isolated facts which constitute mere frag- 
ments of knowledge and which in themselves are not sufficient 
to bring about the desired end. It is essential to know the cause 
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of a malady, but we have had that knowledge concerning the 
more serious of the common diseases of animals, such as tuber- 
culosis and glanders, for thirty years and yet the discussion of 
methods for their control is as active and as controversial as 
heretofore. The fact that tuberculin gave a reaction in a large 
percentage of cases of tuberculosis was interpreted to mean that 
it would cause a reaction in all cases where infection existed, 
a conclusion long since found to be erroneous. It was long 
supposed, and by many is still believed, that after an animal had 
recovered from an infectious disease it was safe for it to mingle 
with others. Because of this supposition and because an in- 
ad fectious disease may even exist in such a light form as to es- 
cape recognition, fowls, swine, cattle and horses apparently per- 
fectly sound have not infrequently been bought to the sorrow of 
the purchaser, who by so doing has suffered heavy losses from 
the disease unconsciously introduced. Again we have failed in 
formulating methods of control to discriminate between the 
highly infectious and rapidly developing diseases and those of 
a chronic nature, slow in development and widespread in their 
distribution. Thus a study of what has been attained, as well 
as the problems still before us along the line of control, suggest 
that as yet we see only in part. 

The first and most important factor in the control of infec- 
tious diseases seems to be a knowledge of their cause and the 
means for making an early diagnosis. Coupled with this must 

v be a knowledge of when, in the course of the disease, the virus 
is eliminated from the infected. This is not so significant with 
the highly infectious maladies where heroic measures are ap- 
plied, but with such diseases as glanders and tuberculosis it is 
very important. All cattle that reacted to tuberculin were at 
first considered immediately dangerous, but the researches of 
recent years indicate that it is not until the disease process at- 
tains to a certain stage that the specific bacteria are given off and 
the animal becomes a menace to others. This fact is the crux 
of the German method for controlling tuberculosis. It may not 

be enough in itself, but it takes us one step nearer the goal. 
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The dissemination of viruses through secretions that may 
contain them is an important factor that has been neglected in 
many, if not most, localities. In this country tuberculosis has 
probably been disseminated through the separated milk and whey 
from creameries and cheese factories receiving the milk from in- 
fected dairies quite as much as by any other means. Russell, of 
Wisconsin, has demonstrated the efficiency of these unsterilized 
by-products in spreading tuberculosis. In Denmark the separ- 
ated milk is pasteurized before it is returned to the farm. Other 
infections, such as foot and mouth disease, are transmitted 
through the milk. Efforts to prevent diseases of a chronic nature 
have placed too much emphasis upon the infected animal itself 
and all too little upon the control of the secretions that are widely 
distributed or utilized and which are often the agents for the 
distribution of the virus. 

Recent investigations tend to the conclusion that the com- 
municability of the more common infectious diseases with which 
we have to deal is restricted to individual contact or contact — 
with recently given off secretions, excreta or discharges contain- 
ing the virus. This tendency adds to the importance of a more 
careful study of “carriers” among the lower animals. The 
significance of chronic cases has long been recognized, but the 
importance of virus disseminators among animals that have re- | 
covered has not been sufficiently emphasized. Specific illustra- 
tions of this means of spreading the virus and starting up new 
outbreaks are not numerous where the proof is sufficient to — 
verify the statement. I have in my personal experience, how- 
ever, observed fowls that had suffered from “roup” or diph- 
theria and which seemed to be fully recovered, sold and placed in 
a flock of hens where roup had never been known and where 
within a short time nearly every fowl in the flock was suffering 
from an acute attack of the disease. In the last outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease in this country, a calf that had recovered, 
carried the infection to an entire herd. These facts are very 
suggestive and they bring very vital topics for the sanitarian 
and those who have to advise the buyers of animals. The teach- - 
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to-several diseases of the lower animals. 

With certain maladies, especially tuberculosis and glanders, — 
the virus undoubtedly gains entrance with the occult cases. It is. 
well known that infected but apparently sound cattle and horses 
have often gone down with the disease after being brought into 
a new environment and that they have spread the death dealing __ 
virus to one or more individuals. This fact is not new and 
methods have been suggested to prevent it by way of applying 
certain ‘tests, such as tuberculin, mallein, agglutination or other _ 
specific reactions before accepting the animals. Experience, — 
however, has shown that these tests are not always accurate be- 
cause of the state of the disease at the time they are made. This 
causes us to look further and in our advisory capacity to sug- — 
gest that animals must be brought so far as possible from sound 
herds and studs. Here again present knowledge does not always | i 
enable one to ascertain with absolute certainty whether or not the q a 
disease exists in any of the other animals. Because of the de- 
velopment of methods of precision there is a feeling that we must _ 
always be positive and that it is unprofessional to admit that we _ 
do not know. With material things this may be possible, but with _ 
living creatures, no man has yet fathomed all the mysteries re- 
garding the subtle forces of resistance and susceptibility. The _ 
limitation of known tests compels one to look beyond them. Here 
the point is, Have the animals been exposed? To determine this — 
requires a careful record of close observations and proper tests _ 
of a herd or stud. These should be so kept that the purchaser _ 
could determine from them whether or not he was justified in 
buying from this herd or stud. I lave for several years ad- 
vocated such examinations, tests and records as a means of 
guaranty by the owners of the animals. The chief objection 
that has been raised to such a procedure has been the lack of con- 
fidence in the knowledge or ability of the local veterinarian to do | 
such work. When our practitioners become efficient in sanitary 
work their clients will, I am bold enough to predict, possess 


_ ing from the interesting discoveries relative to typhoid and diph- 
theria “carriers” in the human species are no doubt applicable 
| 


23 ing or rejecting any individual. oe 
ie I do not wish to belittle any of the methods of precision in — x“ 
_ diagnosing occult cases, but I am strongly of the opinion that the 
_ repeated application of such tests in isolated casés is not tend- 
_ ing to the best results. These tests when properly made at the 
right time on all of the animals of the herd or stable are most 
__-yaluable, but the singling out of individuals at irregular times 
and often at short intervals and subjecting them to such an ex- _ t 
amination without considering the history or physical condition 
_ of the associated animals is not of so much assistance as many © 
suppose. These infections are to be dealt with according to their 
various natures. The garden cannot be pronounced weed-free 
Jong as it is not protected against seed-producing noxious plants 
. that are thriving in the immediate vicinity. Likewise the indi 


dealt with as units. It is in bringing about this condition Awl = 

_ the veterinarian has a wonderful opportunity for service. 

Ss With certain maladies, there are at present no means of de-— 

 tect‘ng infection in an individual until symptoms appear. Rabies’ ‘em 

_ may be cited as the best illustration of this class with which we | 

have to deal. Objectionable as it is to a community, quarantine _ 

is the sheet anchor of protection here. Although isolation and 

- quarantine are the most effective measures for preventing the 

spread of this group of diseases, many communities seriously _ 
oppose them. Veterinarians and physicians have not always as- 7 : 
sisted in this important work as much as they should. In my m4 . 
own state the enforcement of quarantine has often been ob- ty 
structed by professional men who with sophistry seek to expound f, . 
the nature of the disease and to point out how unnecessary it is — 
to quarantine. Again grievous errors have been made by in- _ 
cluding too small a territory and in raising the quarantine too — 
soon. The question here seems to be the education of the people © 
in the nature of infections. There is still too much faith in the 
magic power of the “medicine man” and too much mystery | = 23 
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about the disease. The factor here is education and the veter- __ 
inarian is the teacher. The warning that was sounded by the — 
great leaders, that man’s opinion is of no value unless founded _ 
on the truth of the laws of nature should ever be heeded. eo 
There is perhaps no other phase of this subject so open to A % 
controversy as that of immunization and vaccination. These _ 
have been advocated by various authorities for nearly all if not 
every infectious disease. Results, however, are conflicting and __ 
with few exceptions, methods of immunization have not been a . 
perfected to the extent that warrants their recommendation asa 
means of control. There has been such a rapid succession of — 7 
immunizing procedures that it is impossible to predict the final 
results. Already the use of vaccines is complicating specific 
diagnostic tests, but after more research and experimentation 
definite knowledge on these points will be recorded and the true 
worth of the newer methods will be determined. One often feels 
in connection with the multiplication of these new and highly | 
recommended procedures the truth of the lines of Schiller, “We _ 
must have foolishness even to exhaustion before we arrive at the 
beautiful goal of calm wisdom.” While every encouragement _ 
should be given to the development of immunization as a means — 
of preventing infection, it would seem to be a safer procedure, 
with the diseases for which it is possible, to center attention on 
the elimination of the virus. The feeling of safety that domin- 
ates one who has placed his confidence in immunization permits 
relaxation in reference to infection. If the method employed is 
not efficient it is worse than nothing. There is no half-way posi- 
tion. The virus must be kept away or the animals must be im- 
munized absolutely against it, if the desired protection is to be 
secured. Partial immunization or temporary resistance tends to 
modify not to prevent the disease. 
The etiology of most infectious diseases with which we have 
to deal and the specific methods of making an early diagnosis are 
sufficiently well known to enable veterinarians to guard against 
the usual methods of dissemination. A great deal of excellent 
work is being done and never before did the outlook seem so 
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bright for complete mastery of these infections. 
in getting at the cases that escape or that are carriers of the virus 
and which start up the disease anew after it is thought that it 
has been eradicated. The essential factors here are the acquisi- 
tion of further information concerning the period of incubation; — 

the recognition of chronic cases; better methods for detecting 
arrested and occult ones and the detection and elimination of _ 
“carriers.” To this must be added a greater appreciation of the i; 
definite time in the course of a disease when its virus is given _ 
off and its powers of resistance outside of the body. _ 


The trouble lies. 


When the solution of these problems has passed into common © 


knowledge the cord of restraint will have been so tightly drawn — 
about the viruses of these maladies that their power of destruc- 
tion will be known as a historical fact only. Then the enormous - 
losses now sustained will have been saved and the suffering of 
dumb creation caused by these diseases and which it is our 
humane purpose to prevent will have ceased. 


4 THE PASTEURIZATION OF MILK, by S. Henry Ayers, bacter- 
iologist, dairy division of the B. A. L., in Circular 184, is treated — 
in a manner that must interest everyone, whether believers in the 
process of pasteurization or otherwise. The report is generously _ 
illustrated, showing several styles of pasteurizers, coolers, bottling _ 

A NEw Journat, born of the old Spirit of the Times and 
the Turf, Field and Farm, comes to us under the name of “ The 
Field Illustrated—The Journcl of Outdoor America,” and, when 
we consider its “ breeding,” remember the two grand old papers 
that are responsible for its birth, we are prepared to find the very 
excellent paper that has recently come to us under the name given 
above. It is the field illustrated, and no mistake; beautiful sub- | 
jects beautifully illustrated. Captain A. H. Waddell, former 
editor of the Bit and Spur, is one of its editors, and from the im- 
pressions received from the copy we have seen, we shall probably 
have something more to say about this paper later on. 
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the fact that, to the average veterinarian, it is a subject, I am 
sorry to say, uninteresting. Some of our best practitioners, very 
able men, take quite an active interest in canine practice, and to 
these men I wish to offer an apology for the following remarks. 

The dog, the most staunch and faithful friend of man, when 
sick, is indeed the most ill-treated and abused of domestic ani- 
mals, and a little investigation into the cause of this treatment 
leads us to the doors of a great number of our profession. 

When the dog gets sick the owner calls up the veterinarian 
and asks him to prescribe, which he does in about the following 
manner: “Oh, give him a good dose of castor oil and don't 
feed him for a couple of days.” This advice is generally given 
without any inquiry into the symptoms exhibited by the sick dog. 
The owner can only infer that one of two conditions exists. The 
veterinarian either does not care for his dog practice or he does 
not know how to intelligently treat the dog. 

In either case the carelessness of the doctor gives the client 
a very poor opinion of the real value, the proper administration 
of medicine. The next time the dog is sick it must undergo the 
same treatment, and the owner does not even call up the doctor 
to ask his advice. Or, on the other hand, if he be a wide-awake 
fellow, he resents such advice and calls in another veterinarian. 

A great many times I have been told by my client that he 
had called in some certain doctor on a number of cases and that 
each time the latter’s advice was, “ Oh, give it a dose of castor 
oil.” To take it for granted that the laity knows nothing of dis- 
ease and medicine, and that their pet stock can be handled in a 
careless manner, is a grave mistake. We lower ourselves and our 


* Read before the Missouri State Veterinary Medical Association, at Marshall, July, 
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profession in the eyes of the public when we fail to treat the 
dog in the same scientific manner in which he treat the other 
domestic animals. f 

I have heard a number of veterinarians say that they do not | 
care for canine practice for two reasons: First, they are afraid 
of a dog; and second, because it is so hard to diagnose their ail- _ 
ments. 

The first reason has some weight because, I suppose, we can- 
not altogether govern our natures, and if we are afraid, we 
should politely say so and not belittle our profession by telling 
the owner to give some little simple remedy like castor oil, sul- _ 
phur and milk, or lard. 

If you are afraid of a dog you had better let it alone, for _ 
the dog knows it better than you do and will bite you. In oll - 
experience I have never been bitten by a savage dog. I have 
been bitten a number of times but always by a dog that was | 
afraid of me and not one of which I was afraid. In answer to 
the second reason, I will say, “Give the dog the same careful 
study and attention that you give the horse, and his ailments” 
will be no harder to diagnose.”’ ‘ 

The veterinarian is not alone to blame for the lack of proper 
care of the sick dog. Our schools and colleges have failed to | 
grasp the true situation and have not impressed upon the minds 
of the student body the necessity of a thorough training in canine 
practice. A proper training in canine practice cannot be secured — 
in the limited time given to it by the schools to-day, and the _ 


a dog to him to treat. The reason we do not like a subject is | 
because we do not understand it. If all the papers read here 
were in French, we would leave here thinking it a very dull 
meeting. In this day and age, when canine breeding has reached © 
a condition which we may well call an art, it behooves us as — 
veterinarians to give this important branch of veterinary science 
a close study, and in order that we may better serve the laity, 
I will present. a few of the simple things \ with w hich we should — 


E 
graduate goes forth into the field hoping no one will e ring | 
Millar 


~ The first thing which should be impressed upon the dog owner 
is, that it costs no more to keep a good dog than a poor one, and | = 
it is a source of a great deal more satisfaction. We should also 
impress upon his mind that the dog is entitled to his care and 
protection and should not be allowed to suffer unnecessarily be-_ 
cause in dollars and cents he is not as valuable as the horse or 
cow. The dog, like the horse and cow, has no one but its master a. 


looks in vain. 

“The dog is his own doctor” is a phrase you hear every _ 
day, and a number of our profession agree to it. The dog is 
his own doctor, it is true in a measure, because conditions have _ : 
made him such. He is not so by his own choice any more than ; 
you or I. He responds to and appreciates medical attention, and _ 
will only take care of his wounds when neglected by his master | 
and forced to do so. 

Prophylaxis should be the aim of every veterinarian. You — 
can be of far greater value to your client by preventing a disease 
than you can by curing one. A good bed, a clean kennel, health- 
ful food, plenty of pure water, air and sunshine will do more to _ 
keep dogs in a healthy condition than will the medicine case. _ 
Puppies should be kept free from worms and should be im- — 
munized as early as possible against distemper. I have im- © 
munized several litters of puppies as early as the fourteenth day 
and have found it to be quite successful and satisfactory. I find 
that most cases of sickness among dogs are due to the careless- — 
ness of the owner in not keeping a clean kennel, and observing _ 
the general rules of health. 4 

The stray dog is the greatest evil to the dog man, for while 
in himself he is immune to most canine ailments, yet he carries _ 
and distributes more disease than any other animal, and the | 
American Rescue League are doing a great work in finding suit- a 
able homes for the poor, unfortunate stray dogs, in the humane 
destruction of them. Through their efforts, the number of 
disease spreaders is being annually diminished in the large cities 
and we should always lend them a helping hand. 
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The veterinarian should instruct his client in the care and | “ye 
handling of his dogs. It is our duty not to merely look after a 
the sick ones, but to prevent them, in so far as good advice goes, 7 
from getting sick. To do this, it is wise to advise the owner 
of a matron which is about to whelp, to begin at least two weeks" 
before date of whelping, by giving her a thorough purging and 
to see that she is free from intestinal parasites. This can be 
accomplished by the administration of santonin, I to 6 grains _ 
according to the size of the dog, or areca nut, 2 grains for each i 
pound weight. If purgation does not follow in a few hours after | 
the administration of areca nut, then is the time for a dose of 
castor oil. 

When puppies are born, they should be handled as little as _ 
possible. Over interest on the part of the owner to see which 
are males and which are females, or to find out the good points, 
is injurious to the pup and annoying to the matron. 

At the age of ten or twelve days, give the puppies about one- 
quarter grain of santonin, to be repeated every third day until 
three treatments are given. This keeps them clear of the round 
worm (Ascaris marginata), which is about the only worm to 
fear in puppies of that age. 

At the age of fourteen days they should be immunized against __ 
distemper. In immunizing puppies of this age, I use about one- 
quarter of the dose to be given a ten or twelve-months-old pup. 7 
By immunizing against distemper and giving treatment for 
worms every five or six weeks, keeping the puppies away from _ ’ 


= — 


chance infection from the stray dog and giving them good, clean 
quarters, about go per cent. of puppy troubles is done away with. 
I realize that the time to which I am entitled will not allow of 
a lengthy discussion of the pathology and treatment of the dis- 
eases of the dog, so will confine myself to the mentioning of one 
or two of what I consider the most important. 

Canine distemper, being the disease that causes the greatest __ 
loss to the dog raiser and most anxiety to the doctor, I will take 
it up in a meagre way and endeavor to give you the important — 


in the sy mptoms and treatment of this 


= 


The incubation period of distemper is from five to ten days, 
following which time there is a period of from four to seven 
days in which the dog is dull and depressed; has little or no 
appetite; the eyes are moist and there is a thin, watery discharge 
from them and also from the nose; the mucous membrane of 
the eyes is red and the dog sniffles and sneezes and has a dry 
cough. The bowels are sometimes loose and the feces are mixed 
with blood and mucus and have a very foul odor. In some cases 
the bowels are not affected and we have no vomiting and purging. . 
The temperature ranges from 102.5° to 105.5° F. The pulse 
runs 120 to 150, respiration 30 to 40. 

The animal begins to chill early in the disease and continues 
to do so almost throughout its entire course. I find that there 
is no line of symptoms that will hold good in every case on 
account of the great variety of dogs one contacts and the greater 
resisting power of some dogs than that of others. The course 
of the disease is from twenty-one to forty or fifty days. There 
is no cure for distemper and the best we can do is to treat the 
animal by taking care of the pathological changes which occur. 

If the bowels are loose, they should not be allowed to continue 
so until the dog is too weak to respond to’ treatment, but he 
should be put on a diet of boiled milk, in which some bismuth 
subnitrate, about 15 grains to a dose, should be given. If vomit- 
ing takes place, use malt extract with pepsin and pancreatin, 
about 1 tablespoonful in half a pint of boiled milk. Iron, quinine. 
strychnine, arsenic and nuclein as prepared by the Abbott Alka- 
loidal Company are beneficial in all stages of the disease. 

The dog should be kept in a dry, warm place with plenty of 
air and sunshine. Under no consideration should a bath be 
given. If the dog refuses food and force feeding is necessary, 
raw egg beaten up in a pint of sweet milk with a tablespoonful © 
of port wine or brandy is very nourishing. This can be given — 
per rectum in cases where you want to keep up the strength until 
you can check the vomiting. Some breeds are harder to nurse 
through distemper than others. The pointers, setters and Scotch — 
collies seem to have less resisting power than the bulldogs, fox 
terriers and airdales. If the case be taken in hand in the first 
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stages and carefully attended, the death rate is small, but most 
of the cases brought to our notice are well advanced, and we i: : 
have a difficult time in saving them. ie 
Another important disease with which we come in oe 
and of which the public is in constant dread, is rabies. This 
disease is the least understood by the laity. The true symptoms 
of rabies do not even excite a curiosity in the mind of the owner. 
If the dog suffers a heat stroke, however, or some form of 
epilepsy, the first thought is mad dog, and the faithful animal 
meets an untimely death at the hands of his excited master. It 
seems that the general public will never learn that the dog never 
develops rabies suddenly but exhibits certain symptoms that 
warn one of the approach of the disease several days before he 
becomes violent. 
The various ideas entertained by the laity relative to rabies 
would fill a book. Some of the most prevalent ones, and the _ 


ones which we should teach our clients to dismiss, are: That 

the dog goes mad only in dog days; that after watching a dog 
which has been bitten by a rabid dog for nine days there is no v 
further danger of rabies in the case; that the dog goes mad from 
pain, lack of food and water, or from an injury; that the mad- _ P 


stone cures rabies; that the dog is afraid of water and cannot | : 
cross a stream; that he always runs in a straight line and that © 
he will not go out of his path to bite anyone. Tell him in big, 
plain words that the dog may go mad at one time of the year as 
well as another if he has been bitten by a rabid animal; that he _ 
may go mad in eighteen days to eighteen months after he is bit- 
ten; that he develops rabies only from the bite of a rabid animal ; 
that the mad-stone is a fairy story and the only cases it ever 
cured were cases in which the dog doing the biting was not rabid, 
or, the dog being mad, the person bitten was not infected by the © 
bite; that the rabid dog can cross a stream of water and go as 
far as he likes from a straight line to bite someone; that a dog > 
generally goes mad in from twenty-one to thirty days after 
being bitten; and that the general symptoms are a changed dis- _ 
position ; the animal likes to lick or gnaw some object; his eyes 
have a dull look; he is nervous and irritable. If he plays, it is 
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with a vigor akin to savageness; he takes particular notice of 
strangers and to any object which moves; his bark is not clear 
but has a peculiar rattle; he refuses food and water; his mouth 
remains slightly open and the saliva hangs in strings from his 
jaws. Later on he tries to eat and drink and will lap water for 
hours at a time. The inexperienced will think he is swallowing 
it, but he is not, for the throat is paralyzed. . He later becomes 
weak in his hindquarters and finally falls from exhaustion for 
death to end his sufferings. In some cases the symptoms vary 
widely from the above, but these are the common symptoms 
seen in most cases. 

Now that I have taken up a great deal of your time on the 
subject in which you are not so deeply interested as you are in 
some of the subjects already presented and to be presented, I 
will close by again appealing to you to give the faithful dog the 
attention he deserves. Senator Vest paid a high tribute to the 
dog when he said: “ The best friend a man has in the world 
may turn against him and become his enemy. His son or daugh- 
ter that he has reared with loving care may prove ungrateful. 
Those who are nearest and dearest to us, those whom we trust 
with our happiness and our good name, may become traitors to 
their faith, The money that a man has he may lose. It flies 
away from him, perhaps when he needs it most. A man’s repu- 
tation may be sacrified in a moment of ill-considered action. The 
people who are prone to fall on their knees to do us honor when 
success is with us, may be the first to throw the stone of malice 
when failure settles its cloud upon our heads. 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend that a man can have in 
this selfish world, the one that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. A man’s 
dog stands by him in prosperity and in poverty, in health and 
in sickness. He will sleep on the cold ground, where the wintry 
winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, if only he may be near 
his master’s side. He will kiss the. hand that has no food to 
offer; he will lick the wounds and sores that come in encounter 
with the roughness of the world. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if he were a prince. When all other friends 
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desert he remains. When riches take wings, and reputation falls 
to pieces, he is as constant in his love as the sun in its journeys — 
through the heavens. | 
“If fortune drives the master forth an outcast in the world, ns! 
friendless and homeless, the faithful dog asks no higher privi- 
lege than that of accompanying him, to guard him against dan- — 
ger, to fight against his enemies. And when the last scene of 


all comes, and death takes his master in its embrace, and his _ 


body is laid away in the cold ground, no matter if all other 


friends pursue their way, there by the graveside will the noble ao 


dog be found, his head between his paws, his eyes sad, but open | “¥ | 


a 


in alert watchfulness, faithful and true even in death.” 


Hovtpinc Up a Cirrcus—Surely the world moves. A humane 


officer in Akron, Ohio, held up a circus parade in the streets, took - “ 
a horse out of the procession, and sent it to a veterinarian for r 
treatment. When the lame horse was finally removed the circus: f 
people were allowed to continue their march. That’s the sort of 
stuff needed in a first-class humane agent—(Our Dumb Ani- . 
mals.) 

Goop BreepInc Pays—The following clipping from the 
Breeders’ Gazette of October 16 demonstrates what careful breed- : 
ing can accomplish: “ To the Gazette—History was made at 
George Taylor’s sale of milking short-horns, as every one ex- | 
pected it would be. Twenty-five of the cows sold at the Cranford ns Te 


dispersal had attained the 1,000 gallon standard. The most sensa-— - 
tional bidding was for the seven-year-old cow Waterloo Baroness, — -_ 
which Sir Gilbert Greenall secured for $2,625, the highest price ‘" 
ever paid for a dairy short-horn in Britain. Sir Gilbert bought 
ten cows all told for his new herd in Ireland. The Oxford, Dar- 1 


The other chief purchasers were: The Duke of Devonshire, he 
$1,317 for Darlington Cranford 24th; J. & H. Robinson, $1,056 | 
for Furbelow Princess 2d; the Rev. C. L. Brocklebank, $1,050. 
for Furbelow Baroness; Samuel Sandav, $1,260 for Wild Eye- | 


55th; J. Ellis Totter, $ 1,575 ‘for Darlington Cranford inde 
Viscount Tredegar, $1,050 for Oxford Belle 5th. 

“ All told 187 head were sold for $77,478, or a little more :- 
than $413 apiece.” 
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THE NORMAL CLINICAL URINALYSIS OF THE DAIRY COw.* 


By Daniet J. Hearty, M.D... AGRICULTURAL 


EXPERIMENT STATION, LEXINGTON, a 


During the study of a certain pathological condition occur- 
ring among dairy cows, it became necessary to determine what 
might be considered a normal clinical urinalysis. The problem, 
which presented itself, was not to determine a complete urinalysis, 
but one which could be used as a clinical standard, any marked 
deviation from which would indicate an abnormal condition of 
the function of the kidneys. 

The difficulties which are met with when an attempt is made to 
collect the urine for the entire twenty-four hours, and the bac- 
teriological and chemical changes which occur in a specimen dur- 
ing this period, make it very undesirable to use the twenty-four 
specimens for clinical purposes. 

The specimens used in the present work were obtained, once 
during the twenty-four hours, from the registered Jersey cows 
which form the Experiment Station dairy herd. The specimens, 
with the exception of four, were obtained during the period of 
evening milking, between the hours of four and six o’clock. At 
first, an effort was made to obtain the urine by means of a cathe- 
ter; but this was found impracticable, as the difficulty of using 
the instrument, the risk of infecting the bladder, and the general 
disturbance created among the cows at milking time, more than 
counterbalanced the advantage of increased rapidity with which 
the specimens could be obtained. The method finally used was 
that of waiting, with a one-litre saucepan, until a cow urinated, 
and then catching the urine in the saucepan. As a rule a cow 
will pass several litres of urine at one time, and it was the prac- 
tice to allow the first portion of urine to escape, and then catch 


* Presented to the forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
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what followed. The average cow will urinate once every hour — 
or hour and a half, and with a herd of thirty-two cows there was 
very little delay in obtaining a sufficient number of specimens 
each day. 

A clean, 125 c.c. glass-stoppered, wide-mouthed bottle was 
filled with each specimen, the date, time and name of cow noted 
on the label. The bottles were then returned to the laboratory 
where they were immediately placed in the ice chest at a tempera- | 
ture of 4 degrees C., where they remained until the following 
morning, at which time the analysis was made. The analysis 
was divided into three parts, the clinical, the chemical and the 
microscopical. 

THe Data—tThe clinical data included the date, 
the name and age of the cow, whether or not she was pregnant, 
and if so, the period of pregnancy, the number of pregnancies, 
the time since last calving, and the feed. o 

THE CHeEMIcAL Data—The chemical data included the ‘ 
color, the clarity or otherwise, and the precipitate. These points 
were observed while the urine stood in an ordinary urinometer. 
glass. The specific gravity was observed with an urinometer. 


The reaction was tested with litmus paper. The urea was esti- 
mated according to Hufner’s method, the principle of which is 
that urea is decomposed by an alkaline solution of a hypobromite, - 
with the evolution of nitrogen gas, which may be collected and “4 


measured, while the carbon dioxide given off, at the same time, 
is absorbed by the sodium hydrate solution. 

The solution used was prepared in the following manner: 
108 grams of caustic soda were dissolved in 250 c.c. of water, 
and the solution allowed to cool, and 25 c.c. of bromine were then 
slowly added. If the solution is tightly stoppered and kept in 
the ice chest it will remain good for several months. 

The apparatus used was that known as the Doremus urinome- 
ter, the sample being allowed to stand for one hour at room 
temperature, and the volume of gas corrected to a standard 
temperature. 

To check the correctness of this method the following experi- 
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_ ments were made: Seven ureometers were filled with the hypo- 
- bromite solution, then to No. 1, 1 cc. of urine was added; to 
_ No. 2, I c.c. of the same urine to which 0.1 per cent. -of urea 
had been added; to No. 3, 1 c.c. of urine to which 0.5 per cent. 
of urea had been added, and so forth. The following table gives 
the results: 
One c.c. urine, no added urea, = 0.321% urea. 
One cc. urine + 0.1% urea 0.396% 
One c.c. urine + 0.5% urea 0.910% 
One c.c. urine + 1.0% urea 1.435% 
One c.c. urine + 1.5% urea 1.930% 
One c.c. urine + 2.0% urea = 2.475% 
One urine-+ 3.0% urea = 3.514% 


£e The average error of the above seven determinations is an in- 
crease of 0.1 % above the actual urea added. 

| The ammonia was estimated according to a method kindly 

furnished by Dr. J. H. Kastle, of this station. The principle of 

_ this method is that free ammonia reacts with formic aldehyde to 


form hexamethyltetramin, thus: 
4NH, 
Free ammonia does not occur in the fresh urine, but exists in 
the form of salts. If the urine is previously made neutral and 
then tenth-normal caustic soda added in the presence of for- 
malin, free ammonia is formed and reacts as fast as formed with 
the formalin. The titration is done in the presence of neutral 
_ potassium oxalate, which prevents the obscuring effect of am- 
monia on the sharpness of the end point with phenolphthalein. 
_ The following solutions are required: 
K 1. A tenth-normal sodium hydroxide. 
2. Commercial formalin, diluted one-half with water, and 


Pig an indicator. 
ia op ae technique is as follows: About 60 c.c. of urine are 
= ea _ treated with 3 grams of dry basic lead acetate, well stirred and 


os if filtered. The filtrate is treated with 2 grams of dry neutral potas- 


sium oxalate, and filtered, using a folded filter. Ten c.c. of 


a 
4 
a 
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the clean filtrate are then diluted with about 4o c.c. of distilled 
water, and 20 grains of dry neutral potassium oxalate and a few 


drops of phenolphthalein solution added. The mixture is either — 


slightly alkaline or acid. If alkaline, a drop of dilute sulphuric 


acid is added, and tthen it is neutralized with tenth-normal sodium _ 


hydroxide. If acid, it is also neutralized. Twenty c.c. of the 
neutral formalin solution are then added, well stirred, and the 
solution again titrated with tenth-normal sodium hydroxide to 
neutralization. The reading of the second titration represents 


the number of cubic centimeters of tenth-normal ammonia in > 


10 c.c. of urine. 

To check the correctness of the above method the following 
experiments were made: 

A sample of urine tested 0.0042% ammonia. Then to four 


portions of this urine of 10 c.c. each, sufficient ammonium chlor- | 


ide was added, so that the total ammonia would be increased 
0.001% : 0.01% : 0.1%, and 1.0%. The following table gives 
the results : 
10 c.c. of urine, no NH, Chloride tested 0.0042% NH3. 
10 c.c. of urine + 0.0003 gram NH,CI. tested 0.0053% NHs3. 
10 c.c. of urine + 0.0033 gram NH,Cl. tested 0.0134% NH. 
10 c.c. of urine + 0.0332 gram NH,CI. tested 0.1014% NH. 
10 c.c. of urine + 0.3324 gram NH,CI. tested 0.9965% NH. 
The average error was a loss of 0.0053%. 

The estimation of the hippuric acid presented difficulties 
which at first seemed impossible to overcome. However, as the 
methods used for estimating both the urea and ammonia proved 
fairly accurate, and as these, together with the hippuric acid, 
would represent the total nitrogen content of the urine, the fol- 
lowing method for estimating the hippuric acid was used: The 
urea and ammonia were first determined according to the above 
methods, and then by multiplying the per cent. of urea by the 
factor 0.4666, the per cent. of urea nitrogen was determined, 
and by multiplying the per cent. of ammonia by the factor 0.8235, 
the per cent. of ammonia nitrogen was determined. Nex the per 
cent. of total nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method 
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as follows: Ten c.c. of urine was placed in a Kjeldahl flask, 
- and 10 grams of powdered sodium sulphate and 20 c.c. of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid added. The contents of the flask were 
_ then digested over a free flame for two and a half hours, or until 
all color had disappeared. After cooling 200 c.c. of tap water 


were added and sufficient saturated caustic soda solution to make 
me slightly alkaline, a small quantity of powdered zinc to prevent 
i ~ __ lumping, and the ammonia distilled into a known quantity of sul- 


a _ phuric acid, after which the sulphuric acid solution was titrated 
a a tenth-normal caustic soda solution, using cochineal as an 
; indicator. The urea and ammonia nitrogen were subtracted 
S _ from the total nitrogen and the difference calculated as hippuric 
acid. To check the correctness of this method the following 
experiments were made: Ten c.c. of human urine was tested with 

Two samples, calculated urea nitrogen... ... 1.1816% 
samples, calculated ammonia nitrogen........ 0.1077% 


Calculated total nitrogen................. . 2893 % 
Actual total nitrogen, Kjeldahl method........... 1.2471% 
Then eight samples of 10 c.c. of the same urine were taken in 
duplicate of two and two. To the first set 0.01 gram of hip- 
puric acid was added, this being equal to 0.1%. To the second 
set, 0.05 gram of hippuric acid was added, this being equal to 
0.5%, and so forth. The following table gives the results: 


0.1% added hippuric acid. 
i Total nitrogen, Kjeldahl method. I. 2570% 
_-Hippuric acid calculated........... 0.1265% 
Total nitrogen, Kjeldahl method.... 1.2860% 
Hippuric acid calculated........... 0.4974% 


1.0% added hippuric acid. . 
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Total nitrogen, Kjeldahl method.... 1.3200% = 
Hippuric acid calculated 

9. 
10. 


3.0% added hippuric acid. 


Total nitrogen, Kjeldahl method.... 
Hippuric acid calculated 


The above table shows this method is fairly accurate in esti- 
mating the hippuric acid, the experimental error being greater 
than is shown by this table, for the error in reading the urea per- 
centage will average 0.1344%, which would amount to 0.0626% 
nitrogen, which calculated as hippuric acid would equal 0.3004%. 

The presence or absence of sugar was determined by Fehl- 
ing’s copper sulphate method. 

The presence or absence of albumen was determined by heat- 
ing to boiling the upper portion of about 10 c.c. of clear urine 
contained in a test tube, and then adding, drop by drop, a dilute, 
one-tenth solution of acetic acid, the production of a cloudiness 
being considered a positive test for albumen. 

MicroscopicaL Data—Fifteen c.c. of the urine were pre- 
cipitated in the electric centrifuge, running at 600 revolutions per 
minute for to minutes. The precipitate was then placed on a 
microscope slide, a cover-glass placed over it, and examined with 
a magnification of 140 diameters. 

Analyses were made of 100 samples, collected from twenty- 
nine cows, during a period of six months. The months and the 
number of samples examined in each ae were as follows : 

February: 9 samples. 

May: I1 samples. 

June: 12 samples. 

July: 26 samples. 

The samples were either colorless, 15%, or yellow in color, 
85%. Thirty-two per cent. were pale yellow, 27% deep yellow, 
and 26% } yellow. T he color and specific gravity vera with sail 
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season and feed. During January, February and March they a 


Yellow IOIO-1020 17 
Pale yellow 17.......... «1020-1030 5 
51 51 
3 During May, June and July they were as follows: - 
Sp. G. 
Deep yellow I1............. 1000-1010 28 
Pale yellow 14............- 1020-1030 5 


Specific gravity ran from 1000-1049 and averaged I014. 


a Reaction: Alkaline 82; neutral 10; amphoteric per cent. 


= Average, 0.58%. 


slightly acid 1. 

from 0.04%-4.04%. 

Average, 1.06%. 

Hippuric acid from 0.01%-4.15%. 

Average, 1.17%. 
led Ammonia from none, 1.0161%. : 
al Average, 0.0009%. 
Total nitrogen from 0.11%-1.92%. 


sugar. 


albumen. 


Data—Squamous epithelial cells were ob- 
served in 63% of the specimens, and irregular vegetable cells 
in 44%. Amorphous matter was observed in 27%, and mucus 
corpuscles in 21%. Spiral vegetable cells were observed in 
20%, and starch granules and calcium sulphate crystals in 13% 
each. 
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The normal urine of a dairy cow would, therefore, present 
an analysis approximately as follows: Color, yellow; specific 
gravity, 1014; reaction, alkaline; a slight flocculent precipitate, 


urea, 1.06%; hippuric acid, 1.17%; ammonia, a trace; total 
nitrogen, 0.58% ; no albumen; no sugar; microscopical examina- 
tion: squamous epithelial cells, irregular and spiral vegetable 
cells, starch granules, calcium sulphate crystals and amorphous > Wi 


Goop Drarr Horses In DemMAND—The following clipping 
from a paper that states facts as it finds them, bears out our con- 
victions that the horse is still, and always will be, the most prac- — 
ticable and economical form of traction, except for very long > 
runs, when, in reality, the automobile replaces an express or © 
freight train, rather than the horse. And the same applies to 
those that use it for long road runs in light work: “ About the 
horse market the comment is constantly made that draft horses 
are the best sellers. This statement has already become common- 
place. Anyone conversant with horse market activities would 
be surprised to hear any other assertion, and yet the fact remains ' 
that farmers are not producing top-notch draft horses in any — 
considerable number. Judging by horse market receipts and a 
search of the countryside, farmers have a comparatively small 
appreciation for the advantages of breeding the largest horses. 

“The fear of displacement by motor-trucks has some influence _ - 
on farmers, but really motor power is not displacing the class of 
largest horses to any great extent. Dealers assert that motor- _ 
trucks have cut no appreciable inroads into their orders for first- 
class draft horses. Those who require the best teams pay almost > 
any price in order to satisfy their requirements. 

‘ As a consequence those farmers who are attempting to pro- 
duce the right kind have not only the best possible present market, _ 
but very luminous prospects. An urgent demand has arisen this _ 
fall for the very best kind of draft mares. Every one of this 
sort would find a prompt buyer if offered for sale. Usually when > 
one is located, inquiry reveals the fact that the owner is deter- _ 
to her.” —( Breeders’ Gazette.) 
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THE MALLEIN TESTS. * 


C. J. MarsHALL, V.M.D., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ee ania began using mallein subcutaneously as a diag- 
nostic agent for glanders in 1894. From that time to January 1, 
1912, the records show that this test has been applied to six thou- 
sand, three hundred and three (6,303) horses and mules. During 
the same period one thousand and thirty-three horses and mules 
have been destroyed on account of glanders. It has never been the 
policy of the board to insist on destroying animals for glanders 
unless physical symptoms of the disease were present. All 
susceptible, exposed cases were placed in quarantine and kept 
there till the open cases have been destroyed or safely isolated, 
reactors only destroyed or passed a satisfactory retest, and the 
stables and other sources of infection have been disinfected. 

It was believed to be unnecessary in cases with well-marked 
physical symptoms of glanders to conduct an autopsy. For these 
reasons we have but few post-mortem records until subsequent 
to January, 1912. 

A veterinarian is required by law to report to the board all 
cases of glanders coming under his observation. Agents for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals report a good 
many cases. In some places the board has made them agents 
and given them authority to quarantine suspected cases till a 
qualified agent can be gotten to make a diagnosis. 

When a qualified, recognized veterinarian reports a case of 
glanders on a physical examination his diagnosis is accepted. 
He is then authorized to appraise and destroy the animal, place 
all exposed, susceptible animals in quarantine, and arrange to 
make a physical examination and apply a thermic mallein test 
as soon as possible to each animal in quarantine. Those that 
react positively may be appraised and destroyed or placed in 


* Presented to the forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association at Indianapolis, August, 1912. 
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strict quarantine. Those that show a doubtful reaction are placed 


They are subsequently dealt with as reactors or released accord- 
- ing to the results of the tests. Animals that have passed the 
test are not allowed to be sold for three months from the time 
the last positive case was removed, or until they have passed the 

eye or serum tests. In a very few cases mallein has failed to 
_ give a characteristic reaction where it was known that the animal 
had glanders. On the other hand well-marked reactions have 
been obtained on the first test, would pass satisfactory subsequent 
tests and show no evidence of glanders for several years there- 
after. 

A characteristic reaction is understood. to be one in which 
there is high temperature, painful swelling at point of injection, 
and physical depression. In the experience of the writer this 
combination is seldom found. It is the exception, not the rule. 
With it results are positive, easily interpreted, and a mistake will 
seldom be made by destroying an animal that has given such a 
reaction. Partial reactions are most common and they are not 
easily interpreted in all cases, even by those who have had a wide 
experience in using mallein. 

Veterinarians as a rule in Pennsylvania have unlimited faith 
in the accuracy of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent for tubercu- 
losis, and they seldom misinterpret the results of a tuberculin 
test. This is not true in reference to mallein. 

Dr. M. Klimmer reports the recommendations made at the 
International Veterinary Congress, held in Budapest in 1905, 
in reference to the thermal mallein test. This may be found in 
his handbook on “ Serum Therapy and Serum Diagnosis, Vet- 
erinary Medicine,” Volume II., page 310 of the 1911 edition. 
Some facts are noted in reference to temperature, local swelling, 
etc., in typical and atypical reactions, and conditions are men- 
tioned where atypical reactions may be expected. They are as 
follows: 

The typical glanders temperature is 104° F. It should rise 
gradually, remain high till the second day and then fall grad- 


in provisional quarantine and retested in from one to two months. * 
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ually. With such a temperature glanders should be diagnosed : 
whether there is swelling or not at the point of injection. An .— 
atypical reaction may be lower or higher than 104° F. A swell- 

ing at the point of injection 6” by 6” is considered typical and | 
glanders should be diagnosed irrespective of temperature. A 
renewed rise in temperature on the second or third day after 
injection should be considered positive. In all cases a retest 
should be applied in from ten to twenty days. Plain mallein is % 
or retest mallein may be used for this purpose. a 

The following conditions may reduce atypical reactions: 
(1) Spoiled or badly prepared mallein; (2) carelessness or in- — 
efficiency on the part of the operator; (3) advanced cases of 
glanders (physical diagnosis is usually easy in such cases) ; (4) 
marked emaciation from any cause; (5) exhaustion; (6) ad- 
vanced age; (7) when antipyretics have been given. 

In retests or where too small a dose of mallein has been used, 
one is more liable to get a typical swelling than a typical thermal 
reaction. 

Dr. Klimmer also reports the results of his personal investi- 
gations on four thousand, seven hundred and eight (4,708) 
horses submitted to the thermal mallein test. Of this number, 
three thousand and forty-nine reacted and one thousand, six hun- 
dred and fifty-nine passed the test. All these animals were killed _ 
and carefully posted. Of the three thousand and forty-nine 4 
horses condemned, no lesions were found in two hundred and 
seventy-two. In the one thousand, six hundred and fifty-nine 
animals which passed the test, eight had lesions of glanders. 
According to these figures, for every twelve horses that react 
to the mallein one may be considered free from glanders. For 
those that pass a mallein test over two hundred might be killed 
before one would be found that showed the disease. 

The results in Pennsylvania in the opinion of the writer would 
justify the above conclusions. Few glandered horses will escape 
the thermic mallein test. With this test there is much more 
danger of killing those that are free from glanders. For ‘this 
reason horses that react to the thermic mallein test, but show no 
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suspicious physical symptoms should furnish additional proof 
_ that they have glanders before one is justified in destroying them. 
The ocular mallein test is very useful in such cases. Those that 
react to the ocular test may be destroyed safely. It is considered 
best, however, to hold all reactors for at least two weeks and 
collect samples of blood from each case from the serum tests and 
then submit them to a thermic mallein retest. Those that react a 
second time or have reacted to the eye, or either serum test, 
should be considered glandered and dealt with accordingly. 

In acute glanders and other febrile diseases mallein should 
not be used subcutaneously on account of high temperature. It 
is less reliable in retests than in the original. There are numerous 
cases where other methods for diagnosing glanders must be re- 
sorted to if accurate results are to be obtained. Our board is 
fortunate in having recourse to the various laboratory forms of 
diagnosis. The laboratory furnishes indispensable service in this 
line. Aside from preparing mallein for the subcutaneous and 
ocular tests, diagnostic inoculations are made and the agglutina- 
tion, complement fixation and precipitation tests are carried out. 
The board and the profession at large have unlimited faith in 
the laboratory report. Diagnostic inoculations are not satisfac- 
tory at all times for the reason that the animal frequently dies 
from some other disease. When a diagnosis has been established 
by this method it is considered most positive. 

Our laboratory began using the agglutination test about 1908. 
_ Results were irregular and apparently fickle. Very little confi- 
dence has been established for this method of diagnosis from 
a practical point of view. In the past few months the results 
have been much better, and at present we have an abundance 
of confidence in the agglutination and the complement fixation 
tests. 

While we have met with disappointments in the use of mallein 
we still believe that it is the most practical method for diagnosing 
glanders that is known at the present time. The various other 
methods are especially useful in assisting to establish a diag- 
nosis, and most useful in preventing the destruction of those that 
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are free from glanders, when mallein cannot be used or when it 
fails to give a characteristic reaction. 
About the first of the present year we began experimenting 


with a specially prepared mallein used in the eye. We have | hey 


records of the ocular test on two hundred and one cases (fifty- 
three positive of glanders). It has been used in well-marked 
physical cases of glanders, exposed and healthy animals, and ‘ 
results have been uniformly satisfactory. Like mallein used sub- | 
cutaneously, the original test is the most satisfactory. In some 
cases a slight thermal reaction is obtained, which is of diagnostic — 
value. Where a subcutaneous test is applied in positive glanders | 
subsequent to an ocular test the eye will sometimes react. The 
ocular test is easily applied and readily interpreted. The elevated 
initial temperature does not appear to interfere with results. 
The following instructions are sent to practitioners in Penn- 
sylvania for applying an ocular mallein test : 


GLANDERS. 
_ Scientific Principle—The animal body infected with glanders 
is hypersensitive to mallein to such a degree that this preparation 
given in small doses will cause at the seat of the application an 
inflammatory reaction; in large doses general symptoms (fever, 
or the well-known mallein reaction). The hypersensitiveness 
occurs under general conditions at the end of the third week after 
infection and reaches in the first month of the disease its maxi- 
mum. (During the further development of the disease in from 
six months to two years it generally sinks down to the insensi- 
bility of healthy animals.) During this: period conditions of 
increased sensitiveness may be detected. 

Technique of the Test—The mallein (5 per cent. solution of 
dry mallein [“ Foth”’] in saline solution) is instilled into the 
conjunctival sac of the eye (quantity, 2 drops). A fine camel's 
hair brush can be used. The other eye serves a control. 

Course and Interpretation of the Reaction—Immediately 
after the application, in practically all animals, lacrimation, red- 
- dening of the conjunctival membranes, photophobia, etc., will be 
noted. This primary reaction is not specific and disappears in 
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the next few hours. The specific reaction begins five to six hours 
after the application and has a duration of thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours, occasionally longer. The symptoms are a purulent 
conjunctivitis, reddening, swelling and purulent secretion. The 
purulent secretion is typical. Distinguish the following: =] 
a. Positive Reaction—Purulent secretion in varying quanti- 
ties ; in small quantities always to be found in the inner 
canthus. 
b. Negative Reaction—Absence of any secretion. 
c. Doubtful Reaction—Slimy secreta or lacrimation after 


twenty-four hours. 
_ The examination is made as early as twelve hours and as late’ 
as twenty-four hours after the application. A positive a 
indicates glanders. One negative test does not permit the elim- a “f 
ination of suspicion, but after three weeks’ repeated ophthalmic _ 4, 
tests with negative results speaks against the presence of the c 
disease in the animal tested. : 
Doubtful reactions support suspicion. In these cases a repeti- : 
tion of the test is recommended. The second test can be carried — 
out in from one to thirty days. In this case a positive reaction * 
supports the diagnosis of glanders. Should the second test be 
negative or doubtful, a third test should be applied in three 
weeks. 
Fever and Gencral Symptoms—Severe positive ophthalmic _ 
reactions run their course without fever and general symptoms. __ 
Latent infected animals are hypersensitive to such a degree that | 
traces of mallein absorbed by the circulation cause a febrile 
reaction. It is therefore advisable to combine the ophthalmic 
test with a temperature test. Three temperatures are necessary— 


} 


observation. 
A doubtful ocular reaction can, by the simultaneous rise of © 
temperature from a non-febrile state of the animal, be interpreted — 


as positive. 
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on at the time of the application and one at the tim ; 
| 
Sources of Mistakes—(a) The ophthalmic test should not * | 
be applied in cases of existing conjunctivitis. 


~(b) By removing the purulent secretion (by manipulation 
of the stableman) a positive reaction may become indistinct. 
Usually in these cases a purulent secretion is found surrounding 
the eye. 

(c) A positive reaction may be simulated by a voluntary or 
involuntary irritation of the eye (foreign bodies, etc.). 

(d) In rare cases the reaction may be atypical. It may 
appear suddenly and disappear in a few hours or later and could 
not be detected till twenty-four hours or later. Both reactions 
are to be interpreted as “ doubtful.” 

(e) In rare cases the untested eye reacts. 

(f) There does not exist any correlation between the degree 
of the reaction and the degree of the pathological lesions. 

The ocular mallein test conflicts in no way with the subcu- 
taneous test. 


Note—Mark the reactions as follows: P—positive, with 
figures I, 2, 3 as to degree of pus; 1—little; 2—much; 3—abun- 
dant ; N—negative ; D—doubtful. 


The ocular test is convenient and useful in stables where 
glanders is suspected or in an animal giving suspicious symptoms. 
If a serum test is to be made the blood should be obtained before 
or not for three to four weeks after mallein is injected. The 
ocular test may be used before or after the subcutaneous test. 
It is not considered advisable to use the two at the same time 
because during a febrile reaction the ocular reaction fades away. 

Those that react to an ocular test and show suspicious physical 
symptoms may be appraised and destroyed at once or placed in 
rigid quarantine. Animals that react to the ocular test but show 
10 physical symptoms should be isolated, sample of blood ob- 
tained and a subcutaneous mallein test applied as soon as possible. 
[f the ocular reaction is confirmed by a reaction to the subcu- 
taneous test or either of the sera tests, the animal should be con- 
sidered glandered and dealt with accordingly. 

Animals that are condemned for glanders by any test, yet 
show no physical symptoms of the disease, should be submitted 
to a careful post mortem. This has been done in Pennsylvania 
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since January I, 1912. There are very few owners who have 
sufficient faith in any test and especially so if there are no phys- 
ical symptoms present. The no-symptom cases must be gotten 
rid of if glanders is to be eliminated. There is very little chance 
for mistakes if the known diagnostic agents are carefully and 
intelligently used. 


NOTES ON THE TRAPEZIUM IN THE EQuipAeE.—We have 
perused with much pleasure a discourse on the above subject ex- 
tracted from the bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, from the pen of Mr. S. H. Chubb of that 
institution, illustrated, and believe it of the greatest interest to 
anatomists. 


In MeEmMorrtAM—PAvuL CaspAR FREER.—In the memorial 
number of the Philippine Journal of Science we have read with 
much feeling an obituary on Paul Caspar Freer, M.D., Ph.D., 
Director of the Bureau of Science of the Government of the 
Philippine Islands, Dean of the College of Medicine and Surgery 
and Professor of Chemistry of the University of the Philippines. 
Dr. Freer was also founder and editor-in-chief of the above jour- 
nal. Although Dr. Freer died on the 17th of April last, the sor- 
row at his loss, in the hearts of his colleagues, is as deep now is 
it was at the time of his demise. In July, the members of the 
staff of the Bureau of Science, the Council of the University 
of the Philippines, and the members of the Philippine Islands 
Medical Association had a memorial meeting in honor of his 
memory and to give formal expression of their sorrow at the loss 
of their faithful and brilliant brother, who was so dear to them 
in life, and of such inestimable value to the interests of medicine 
in the Philippine Islands. Dr. Freer was born in Chicago, and 
at the time of his death was but fifty-one years old, and had he 
not been afflicted with arterio-sclerosis and acute nephritis, which 
carried him off, should have had his richest years ahead of him. 
He was a true friend to the Filipinos, and a solicitous protector 
of the Filipino youth, whom he encouraged to take up scientific 
work. His desire was to put as many Filipinos as possible in his 
bureau. His death causes a great loss to the cause of ‘science in 
the Philippine Islands; greater than can ever be estimated. 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF ANTI-CHOLERA SERUM AS A CURA. 
TIVE AND PREVENTATIVE AGENT.* 


By R. A. Craic, Acr. Exp, Sta., Purpue University, Larayette, In: 


For the past three years anti-cholera serum has been used 
for the protection of hogs against infection with the hog cholera — 5 
virus, and in the treatment of this disease. The term = Fs 
cholera serum as used in this itp is applied to es 


secured bleeding a that has been 
cholera virus, usually blood from a hog having acute cholera, by _ 
injecting it directly or indirectly into the circulation of the ani- 
mal. The production, distribution and use of this serum are u 
controlled largely by live stock sanitary boards, state veterin- 

arians and state experiment stations. The output of the state 
laboratories is supplemented by commercial laboratories that are | 


usually located near stock yards where cholera and well hogs can | 
be purchased cheaper than from the farmer. a 
In the late summer and fall hundreds of thousands of hogs 
die of cholera. In 1911 the loss from this disease was very 
heavy. In one county in Indiana 43,977 hogs, valued at $222,886, 
died, and in five other counties in the state the loss from cholera ; | 


was 120,974 hogs, valued at $704,773. The loss in the six 
counties was nearly $1,000,000. 

During the past year but a small percentage of the exposed - 
and infected hogs were protected by vaccination or treated with _ 
serum. Thousands of infected, immature hogs were hurried to 
market, and the loss from this source may be considered about _ 
one-half as great as that due to the heavy death rate. Numerous — 
articles describing anti-cholera serum published in the agricul- — 
tural papers gave the farmers confidence in this new agent for — 
combatting hog cholera and the demand for it greatly exceede:| 


* Presented to the forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medica! 
Association, Indianapolis, August, 1912. 
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the supply. Commercial firms found a ready sale for this serum. 
Laboratories were made larger and new companies formed. Un- 
trained men established laboratories and began producing serum 
without the advice of an experienced director. The field results 
were no better than could be expected. The use of serums lack- 
ing potency, “ fake” preparations and vaccines and “ specifics ” 
have discouraged the use of a reliable serum. In one locality in 
Indiana anti-cholera serum has not been used, but because of the 
unsatisfactory and “ fake” serums and vaccines with which the 
farmers’ hogs have been vaccinated and treated, anti-cholera 
serum is condemned. 

A short time ago a man who is a very prominent teacher of 
animal husbandry and who is influential with stockmen stated that 
his experience with the serum treatment or hog cholera was a 
unsatisfactory. He stated that within a few days after the treat- 
ment was used on the herd in his charge that the hogs began dy- 
ing like flies. In this case the dissatisfaction was largely due to a 
the person in charge of the herd not being properly informed re- " “" 
garding the heavy loss that may follow the treatment of an in- ‘ ~ 
fected herd. The editor of the live stock department of a prom- : 
inent agricultural paper states that in his talks with the stockmen — ‘ 
he has found that about fifty per cent. of them condemn the 
serum. Many of the farmers in one state do not believe that the 
statistics stating the field results with serum as given out by the 
state authorities are true. 

The careless testing of serum in order to determine it 
potency, and recommending too small a dose have resulted in 
esd loss in herds vaccinated by the simultaneous method. In : 


sles or hogs should be‘used. Stocky or 
purchased from two different herds, should not be used in test-_ 
ing the same lot of serum, because of the variation in the sus- 
ceptibility of different lots of young hogs to cholera. I have in | 
my possession a letter written by a representative of a commer- — 
cial company in which he states that they tested serum without _ 


using virulent blood tes test pigs or without determining the v wae 
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ence of the blood used. Last year a veterinarian who had trouble 
with septic infection in a herd of hogs that had been vaccinated 
sent a sample of the serum that was used to the laboratory. 
This serum contained strings of fibrin and septic organisms that 
produced fatal septicaemia in rabbits that were inoculated with it. 

A large number of the healthy herds in which anti-cholera 
serum has been used have been given protective doses. The size 
of the protective dose recommended by commercial companies 
has wdried from 5 c.c. to 25 c.c. and by state laboratories and a 
few commercial firms from 20 c.c. to 45 c.c. for hogs weighing 
up to seventy-five and one hundred pounds. The 5 c.c. and Io 
c.c. doses recommended for immunizing hogs not exposed to 
disease was based on the claim that the serum produced by this 
firm possessed a high degree of potency. However, in districts 
where hog cholera prevailed, they recommended a full dose of 20 
c.c. fifty pounds of body weight. If a herd of hogs has not 
been exposed to hog cholera, or is in no danger of becoming ex- 
posed to this disease, it is unnecessary to use serum. I have 
given this scale of doses for the purpose of showing the wide 
variation. Judging from the field results of the past year, the 
low doses recommended conferred little or no immunity. 

When a non-infected herd of hogs is given serum alone, the 
immunity conferred is temporary, lasting from four to six weeks. 
Many of the farmers who had their herds temporarily immunized 
the past year, believed that the hogs were proof against cholera 
infection for at least six months, and were greatly disappointed 
and discouraged when the “ vaccinated ” animals developed hog 
cholera. Thousands of hogs that had cost the owners from fifty 
cents to one dollar per head to have dosed with anti-cholera 
serum became sick, were shipped to market or died. This has 
reacted on the control work in some localities. 

There are many field conditions that may lead to complica- 
tions in the simultaneous vaccination work. The natural im- 
munity of a hog may be lowered by feeding, handling, etc., and _ 
certain individuals may prove more susceptible toward infection _ 
than others. I have found that hogs raised in a section of the © 
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state where hog cholera seldom occurs make better hogs 
virulent blood production than the hogs raised where hog cholera 
is prevalent every few years. A large number of stock hogs 
have been shipped into Indiana from Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Missouri during the last few years. These shipments are usually 
made during the late fall and winter. Changes in the climate. 
feed and handling lower the resistance of this class of hogs to- 
ward the disease, and this must be considered when vaccinating 
them. 

The Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station distributes 
serum through the veterinarians. Nearly all of the simultaneous 
vaccination work is done by the practicing veterinarians, and we 
direct the work so far as possible. Unless they are in sympathy 
with the work and are willing to inform themselves regarding 
it, mistakes are sure to occur. Vaccination methods must vary 
so far as the quantity of serum used, care of the hogs, etc., be- 
cause of the different conditions met with in the field. Poor 
judgment and careless methods on the part of the veterinarian 
may result in heavy losses. A few days ago I was informed that 
a veterinarian whom we have been furnishing with serum, mixed 
the virulent blood with the serum. This practitioner had visited 
our laboratory and received full instructions regarding methods. 

It is not advisable to vaccinate pigs weighing less than fifty 
pounds by the simultaneous method. If the mother is vaccinated, 
or infection is present in the pens, the pigs should be given a 
protective dose of serum, and later given permanent protection, 
or vaccinated by the simultaneous method. The use of blood of 
low virulence and careless methods used in administering the 
blood and serum are not uncommon causes of hogs outgrowing 
their immunity. 


Practically all of the vaccination work in Indiana is done _— 


the permanently irifected sections of the state. The use of anti- 
cholera serum for controlling an outbreak of hog cholera in a> 
herd has frequently proven unsatisfactory. In order to prevent 


the spread of the disease in such a herd, I believe that it is neces- 


sary to take the body temperatures of all the hogs that do not 


= 
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show visible symptoms. All hogs having normal temperatures _ 
should be vaccinated by the simultaneous method, and if treat- 
ment of the infected hogs is advisable, from one-half more to 
twice the vaccination dose should be administered. If the above 
method is not practiced, a large percentage of the non-infected “ 
hogs may develop cholera later and die, as frequently occurred _ 
the past year. Hog cholera virus may remain virulent for _ 
months and a few weeks’ protection is of little help in preventing 
the spread of the disease. >. 

Up to July, 1912, the Purdue Agricultural Experiment Sta- _ 
tion had produced about 4,000,000 c.c. of anti-cholera serum. 
Estimating the average dose of serum used at 40 c.c. this quan- 
tity was sufficient to vaccinate and treat about 100,000 hogs. We __ 
have had a great deal of trouble in securing the proper reports __ 
from the farmers, as they do not seem to understand just what 
we want. Very often they report the entire herd instead of only | 
the animals vaccinated and treated as shown in the report of the 
veterinarian. This makes the report useless to us for statistical 
work. We have received complete reports from more than one- 
fifth of the hogs treated and vaccinated. 

Previous to July 1, 1911, we received complete reports from _ 
188 herds. The non-infected herds numbered 73, and contained = 
4,609 hogs. The loss following simultaneous vaccination was | 
104 head, or 2.25 per cent. Fifty-one of the non-infected herds 
had absolutely no loss. There were 115 infected herds number- 
ing 8,071 hogs. The loss following treatment was 766 head or 
9.5 per cent. Twenty-five of the infected herds had no boss. 

For the year ending July 1, 1912, complete reports were re- 
ceived from 186 herds. Eighty-five herds containing 4,036 hogs 
had no infection at the time they were vaccinated by the simul- | 
taneous method. Thirty-seven, or 0.91 per cent. of the hogs © 
died. All of this loss occurred in ten herds, numbering 1,272 _ 
hogs. One hundred and one infected herds, numbering 5,478. 
hogs, were treated. In these herds, 701 hogs died, or 12.8 per 
cent. In 89 of the infected herds there were 4,929 hogs, of which — 
1,529 showed infection. The loss in these latter herds was 677 
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head, showing that 55.7 per cent. of the sick hogs were saved. 
All of the non-infected hogs in the above herds were vaccinated 
by the simultaneous method. 

; Practicing veterinarians should realize more fully than at 
_ present the importance of the hog cholera control work. We 

_ should be slow in endorsing proprietary preparations sold by 
- agents that do not represent a reputable firm. Such persons 

_ should not be allowed to make “demonstrations” before our 
clients, nor should we by any act or statement lead stockmen to 

_ believe that we are willing to recommend their product until we 

_ are able to prove that it is worthy of our professional approval. oy 
_ The average practitioner is not in position to test cholera rem- _ 
edies and vaccines, but he can inform himself regarding them by 
writing to the state or experiment station veterinarians. The 
_ hog cholera control work offers an opportunity for us to impress 
stockmen with the necessity of passing better laws for the control - 
of animal diseases, to build state laboratories and add to our rep- 
utation as veterinarians. 


Hackneys Hotpinc Tuer Own 1x EnGLAND—The fol- 
lowing extract from an article by G. T. Burrows in the Breeders’ 
Gasette of October 16th is surely encouraging, and welcome news Bi ee 
of the assured position of this wonderful little breed of horses in _ $ 
its native land in the face of mechanical contrivances to replace 2 


it; and if cities in this country were not permitted to render their Be : 


tion would be just as eialied heise and their popularity as great 
as in England: “ Hackneys are selling just as well as ever in the ae: £4 
old country. W. Burdett Coutts at his recent sale secured $2,179 
for 48 head, or an average of a little over $225, chiefly for young _ 
stock. It is the opinion of this great breeder that the future ee 
the high-class harness Hackney is clearer than it was two years — 
ago. He believes the functions of motors have settled themselves. 
The pleasures of driving a team, a pair, or a single horse still re- 
main. If the best breeding strains are held onto, English breed- _ 
ers would reap both honor and reward for having stepped in to _ 
prevent the desertion of an old breed.” * 
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RECIPROCITY OF VETERINARY MEDICAL BOARDS ON AN 


EQUAL BASIS. | 


Jures F, Moret, M.D.C., PortLanp, ORE. 


Considering the fact that the laws regulating the practice of 
veterinary medicine, surgery and dentistry in the various states 
differ in some instances, not so much from a medical standpoint, 
but in the preliminary requirements, this paper will take in view a 
number of states forming a group whose preliminary and medi- 
cal requirements are uniform or nearly so. According to the 
different requirements to practice the veterinary profession in 
the United States, I think we may classify the above in five 
groups: 


, . Those requiring a high-school graduation, or an a 
alent, prior to the taking up of the study of veterin- 
medicine. 

2. Those complying only with the rules and regula- 
tions established by the Association of Colleges of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 

3. Those having no preliminary requirements what- 
ever. 

4. Those granting a license upon presentation of : 
diploma. 

5. Those having no veterinary laws whatever. og | 

The object of this paper is not to make a plea for interstate _ 
reciprocity indiscriminately, but purely and simply on an equal 
basis. Therefore, the State Examining Board whose require- 
ments demand a high-school education could not exchange a 
license with a state whose requirements are not equivalent, ex- 
ception being taken where the candidate, besides having in his 
possession a state license issued under different conditions, would 
be a high-school graduate. There would be no question and no 


* Presented to the Association of Veterinary Faculties and Sates Boards, at the 
A. V. M. A. meeting, Indianapolis, August, 1912. 
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reason whatever for a state board requiring an examination to 
reciprocate with a state granting a license upon presentation of 
a diploma. But there is a question when, and there should be a 
reason why, a state board refuses to grant a license to a graduate 
veterinarian whose requirements come up to the standard, who 
passed a successful examination before a State Examining Board, 
and who is refused a license to practice in a state whose require- 
ments are equivalent to those of the state in which a license was 
issued previously. If a qualified veterinarian passes a successful 
examination in Iowa, for instance, and is granted a license to 


practice his profession as a veterinarian in Iowa, can anyone 
state why this veterinarian is not able and capable to practice 
his profession in the state of Oregon or Washington, without 
having to submit himself to another examination, providing 
lowa’s requirements, if not more stringent, are at least equivalent 
to those of the other states? Ifa man changes from one college 
or university to another institution of a similar character, he is 
generally given credit for the work he has done and accomplished 
successfully. By doing so the college or university registering 
the student is not only doing justice to the matriculant, but it 
is giving the right recognition which the other institution de- 
serves, providing the latter comes up to the required standard. 
If our leading institutions of higher education take this stand, 
why should our state examining boards have any reason to 
differ and oppose themselves to what is generally accepted as 
fair and square to the student? Our state laws should make 
provision to that effect and recognize to its full value the require- 
ments in force by other state boards. The idea of compelling an 
old practitioner of veterinary medicine and surgery to pass a 
state board examination, and meanwhile consider him on the 
same footing as a young graduate just out of college is, to my ; 
mind, a most unfair proposition and a great injustice to the 
veterinary profession. If a graduate veterinarian passes a suc- 
cessful examination before any state board in America, if, be- 
sides his veterinary training, he can comply with the preliminary 
requirements of a state in which he wishes to register, he should 
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JULES F, MOREL, 
_ beventitled to register without any further proceedings. 
later the moral and ethical question should be considered as well. — 
__. The medical profession of America has taken up this matter — 
a long time ago and reciprocity exists between the examining | 
boards of the various states in the Union, which allows a phy- 
a sician having once passed successfully a state board examina- _ 
a oR tion, to practice his profession in other states whose requirements 
_ are similar to thé state in which he took the examination and — 
subsequently secured a license. 
states should give every examining board the privilege 
to consider the applicant’s credentials before giving him a test _ 
then give him an examination accordingly. The require 


is practically incapable of answering a great part of the 
‘, ere asked him, and is consequently unable to pass a suc- _ 
cessful examination, and in many instances is completely barred 
out from practicing his profession in other states, in which, from 
= legal as well as a moral standpoint, he should be entitled to — mn 
practice. Would you expect a graduate of from fifteen to twenty- 
five years ago to answer correctly the questions asked to-day in 
histology, pathology, bacteriology, etc., while a younger graduate _ 
taking the same examination had the opportunity to familiarize — 
himself thoroughly with these subjects, which to-day form a | 

. ‘most important part in the curriculum of our colleges? Is this — 
fair competition? I will agree that every professional man — 
at should keep himself up to date and devote part of his time to | 
the study of modern medicine and surgery, but notwithstanding” 

.- fact that a great number of us are doing so, are all practi- 7 
tioners able to do so, and are they all given an equal opportunity ? | 
No, of course not—with the exception of the practice of medi- 
ipl surgery and the study of modern therapeutics, he will un- 
_ doubtedly be exceeding rusty in all branches covering the cur- 

J —— riculum of the first two years spent in college. 

ss Interstate reciprocity on an equal basis would only give an 
equal opportunity to the veterinarians to practice their profes- 
sion in the different states of the Union. It is understood that 


‘ments of our state boards of to-day are such that an older prac- | 
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RECIPROCITY OF VETERINARY MEDICAL BOARDS, 

the object of this paper is not to indulge in or ask for registra- 
tion by courtesy, for if the latter is to be taken up it must be on 
its merits. Registration by courtesy cannot be done on the same 
basis as reciprocity. Registration through reciprocity should be 
the object of the following considerations: 

1. That all applicants for license be graduates from 
recognized veterinary colleges in good standing and 
-- repute, those recognized by the American Veterinary 
Association. 

. That the applicants for license through reciprocity 
aa evidence that they have passed a successful ex- 
amination before a state examining board. 

3. That the statutes of the state in which the applicant 
_ passed on examination, require a test at least equivalent to 
the one given in the state in which he desires to register. 
4. That in all cases where an examination has been 
given, the applicant receives due credit for the work he 
~accomplished successfully. 

That the examining board of the state in which 
application is being made for license, in case of mutual 
has the pat to demand, whenever deemed 


state in which examination was held. 
6. That no license be issued to an applicant whose 
_ license has once been revoked. 

That no non-graduate licenses be taken under con- 
sideration. 
8. That all states reciprocating with one another adopt 
a uniform pass mark. 
_ g. That all licenses be issued only on mutual reci- 
procity. 
The only solution to my mind to give the American veterin- 
arian an equal opportunity, after he had once produced his 
credentials and proven to be proficient in the practice of his pro- 
fession, is the creation of a National Board of Veterinary Medi- 
cal Examiners under the supervision of the American Medical 
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JULES F, MOREL, 


_Association or the federal government, but as | am not wishing 
_ to deviate from the title of this paper, I will not aim to discuss m2 
‘this matter but will content myself with mentioning it. | 
My object is to ask for fairness and equality, giving the old 
as well as the young the opportunity that we are all looking for— 
- a fair and square competition conducted along the most ethical — 
lines, possible and the abolishment of exclusion. 


NationAL Horse SHow oF AMERICA—TWENTY-EIGHTH | 
ANNUAL ExursiTion, NOVEMBER . 16-18-19-20-21-22-23, 
Madison Square Garden, New York City; $40,000 in prizes, dis- | 
tributed amongst Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Hackneys, Morgans, — 

desdales, Roadsters, Heavy Harness Horses, Four-in- Hands, 
- Ponies, in Harness and Under Saddle, Tandems, Saddle Horses, — 
_ Officers’ Chargers, Hunters, Jumpers and Polo Ponies. Surely _ 
. old Garden will be an interesting place that week and a day, , 
and all fashionable New York and all horse lovers in general will 
manage to find their way to the arena and to the stalls where 
equine aristocracy will “receive” at some time during that 
es Each horse show during the year has been reported as _ 
far exceeding previous years and the one at the “ Garden” will 
ee all of them. New York City veterinarians drop in at 
_ leisure moments, and find it both entertaining and educational. 
_ Many also come from a considerable distance, and find the time | 
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REVIEW Goinc ONE Bettrer—Dr. Horace B. F. 
Jervis, of Houlton, Me., in renewing his subscription to the RE- — 
VIEW, writes: “ Your valuable journal not only keeps up its usual 
high standard that it has had ever since its conception, but it 
goes one better all the time, and you can bet that I want a hand > 
dealt me just as long as you continue the publication.” The doc- 
tor states that they have just gotten a new meat inspection order © 
running smoothly in his town, and hope by spring to have a new 
abbatoir built. He is surely to be congratulated, as it is largely rr 
through his efforts that this progressive a has been Grange 
about. 
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CHOLERA.* 
dates 
We are all more or less familiar with hog cholera and occa- 
sionally are called on to investigate an outbreak among swine 
and to eliminate the disease from the herd, and it is up to us 
as veterinarians to go at it in a scientific and practical manner 
to get good results which are both pleasing to our client and 
profitable to ourselves. Personally I have had some experience 
along these lines and have seen some cases in different parts of 
this state, and pricr to hog cholera serum becoming in vogue I 
had to rely entirely upon isolation, disinfection and prophylactic 
treatment to eradicate the trouble. 

Recent rescarches. and experiments along these lines have 
proven without a doubt that the prime factor of this disease is 
a filterable virus, and that after it gains access to the animal, 
during a period of incubation certain changes take place which 
eventually form pathological conditions styled by the profession 
hog cholera. We may have the true type of this disease or a 
combination from a mixed infection, in which condition I have 
failed to receive good results from the serum treatment. 

As early as 1908, Dorset, Bolton, Salmon and Smith in their 
experiments began to realize that the Bacillus cholerae suis, 
theretofore supposed to be the cause of hog cholera, was not the 
true prime factor of the disease, and later experiments proved 
beyond a doubt the inoculation of virulent blood in a healthy pig 
would produce symptoms of this disease; and if recovery took 
place these same hogs when exposed to hog cholera pigs sickened 
and died. Along these lines after further experiments a serum 
was made and used with marked success on susceptible and ex- 
posed pigs which was found to check the mortality. It is need- 
less for me to go into the morphology and characteristics of the 
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* Presented to the Central New York Veterinary Medical Association at Syracuse, 
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W. 8S. CORLIS. 


various organisms found in hog cholera. What I wish to con- 
vey to you to-day is a résumé of some of the practical experience 


which I have had in a few outbreaks and in which I have met 


with a more or less marked degree of success, namely, the mode 


of diagnosis, treatment and prophylaxy which may help to some 


extent in your daily practice. 

Hog cholera is a disease that is disseminated more or less 
throughout the state and has hitherto been a loss to the breeders, 
and many who have had trouble in the past have learned by ex- 
perience, to their sorrow, that the only thing to do if the disease 
breaks out is to make a general clean-up, segregate the unhealthy 
ones and slaughter the remainder. If I am called to examine a 
herd of swine that shows clinical symptoms of hog cholera I 
inquire when the first pig died, the duration of the illness, 
whether or not there have been any recent introductions, and 
the number of deaths. I then make a thorough examination. 
If I do not find the following clinical symptoms I endeavor to 
hold one or more autopsies. 

Symptoms—Greenish, sticky discharge from eyes; conjunc- 
tiva reddened and eyes very weak to sunlight; cough not always 
present ; emaciation; diarrhoea or obstinate constipation ; erythe- 
matous condition of the skin; at times discoloration of skin on 
ears, flanks and under abdomen; staggering gait; hogs having 
tendency to huddle together under the litter and, upon being <lis- 
turbed, getting up in a listless way and occasionally moaning or 
squealing ; and once in a while one may be found in a delirious 
condition. 

Post Mortem—Lesions depend altogether upon the type of 
disease and duration or length of time the disease has run, 
whether acute or chronic. In the acute type the intestines are 
involved and ulcerated and the spleen will be found to be en- 
gorged. Extravasations of blood will be found in the mucosa 
of the intestines and other parts of the body and glands; kidneys 
affected ; petechial spots underneath capsule of kidney which can 
be more readily seen by removing the capsule. If the disease 
runs on for a short period the ulcerations of the bowels are more 
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clearly outlined and if seen once will always be remembered; 
they are necrotic, raised, projecting masses, no definite outlines 
but generally circular and ragged, and the distribution varies 
slightly; generally found in the cecum and colon. At other 
times this disease takes on a pulmonary form with a portion of 
the lungs hepatized, and if long standing, by examining the outer 
surface of the diseased portion and pressing firmly on surface, 
small pus points will be quite discernible. I have seen these 
points without the application of any pressure. At other times 
I have found complication with pleuritis, with pericarditis, and 
with hydrothorax. 

I have recently had an outbreak with a secondary invasion 
of a necrotic trouble, setting up lesions, ulceration of the lips 
and digits and pit-like ulcers of the bowels, due, I think, to 
Bacillus microphorus. In this case undoubtedly they had hog 
cholera. The serum treatment was used with some improve- 
ments. Later this other mixed infection was noticeable and | 
attributed it to the disease being conveyed from a similar disease 
of cattle, hoof-rot, on the same farm. The ears became necrotic, 
ulcers and sloughing took place and digits came off in a number 
of instances. These were treated with very little success. 

As hog cholera is caused by an organism and liable to be 
transmitted, the chief aim is to determine the manner in which 
it is conveyed from one pig to another and to eliminate all pos- 
sible chances of its being carried from an infected to a non- 
infected herd. The pericd of incubation varies from 5 to 25 
days. Precautionary measures should be taken in the following 
way: Permit no introduction of hogs from infected pens or 
district for six months, and have later introductions kept under 
quarantine and observation for an indefinite period; inquire at 
time of purchase whether or not there have been any hogs so 
affected of late, as a chronic form of this disease is very dan- 
gerous and may be a factor of conveyance; and do not permit 
attendants of diseased pigs to come in contact with healthy ones 
under any conditions. 

There are two methods of injection—simultaneous and serum 
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W. S. CORLIS. 


State College at Ithaca, N. Y., in quantities on short 
at a nominal figure. 
Mode of Controlling, Securing and Preparing Pigs for 
oe ment—Have attendant stand directly behind your patient; pass re 
a small, stout rope with slip noose over and in front of the nose, _ | 
eae ow ‘hen patient’s mouth will invariably open; draw slack up firmly y 3 
* on the jaw, pass in front and hold taut. Patient will lay back on 
feeling the tension. Then proceed to inject the serum. Cleanbe A 
~ ee parts thoroughly with a good antiseptic lotion (I prefer eae 
having previously sterilized your hypodermic syringe. 
To each 100 pounds of pig inject 20 c.c.; smaller pigs in pro- 
portion. Have an assistant hold a small amount of 5 per cent. ‘. fa 
earbolic solution into which needle is dipped prior to injection 
_ of each individual. Select inner side of thigh midway betw een 
; - stifle and hip. Pass needle into muscular tissue one-half inch, 
fold of skin up when relaxed so that there may be 
Srp. possible chance of leakage before completing your work. Select 


i a out a few check pigs, equally distribute them throughout the st 
herd and mark them for identification where cholera exists. 
Arameeting of the West Raleigh, N.C, Board 
Wag on October 10, they voted $45,000 for an abbatoir and rendering — 
plant. 
Cotor tn Horses aND MuLes—Lieut.-Col. Charles E. Wood- 


ruff, chief surgeon of the Western division of the army, main-— 
tains that gray and white horses live much longer in the tropics 
than darker-colored horses. Almost the only ones that survive 
ordinary ailments in Manila are said to be white, gray, roan and 
light yellow ; among these, the white horses predominate. Of 100. 
Bae: Chinese mules bought for the Philippine constabulary in 1903, 
a only four lived more than seven years, and these had milk-white 

i hair and jet-black skin. i 

Colonel Woodruff says, There is some unknown relation be- 

tween color and nervousness. On review, the gray troop-horse is _ 
actually phlegmatic, the sorrel quiet, and the bays excitable and | 
restless. Although, like all colors, black horses are sometimes — 
quiet, they are believed to be the most excitable of all.”—(Our 

Dumb Animals.) 
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ee have found the serum treatment very effectual in checking this 


By B. F. Kaupp, Patnotocist, Fort Coiiins, Co vo. 


_ After making considerable effort to purchase a shaking ma- 
chine that would come up to my ideals, and having been told by 
several laboratory men that they built up their own shaking ma- 
chines, I determined to try the building up process myself. 

Dr. Burnett, of the University of Colorado, informed me that 
he had made use of the top of an old sewing machine in making 


a shaker for the use in preparing bacterial vaccines and that he 
run the machine thus made by water power. 

With this idea to start with, I determined to plan one suit- 
able for shaking purposes in feces examination for animal parasi- 
tes, for the making of antigen, bacterial emulsions in vaccine and 
opsonic work and in fact to generally meet the needs of general 


laboratory work. 
I purchased the top part of an old sewing machine (see cut) 


for fifty cents. All parts were removed except the arm shaft 


From the Laboratory of Patholegy of the Div. Vet. Sci., Colorado State College. 


A CHEAP BUT DURABLE SHAKING APPARATUS. ee “a 
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and needle bar. The needle bar (a) was removed and length- 
. ened by a smith till it projected about one and a half inches above 
~ the top of the porte in which the needle bar worked (b). An Hee 5 
the tin receptacle (c) is riveted. A six-ounce round bottle (a) 
was procured. The stopper (c) was paraffined so as to prevent 
leakage. A band was made to fasten around the neck of the _ 
ae bottle (g) and over the stopper. This is held together by aid of 
m ee a screw (h). A snug fitting cap (i) with a slit (j) made in Z- 
pd _ shape which fits in a pin (k) soldered to and projecting from the 
top of the shaker receptacle. 
e A motor 1/10 horsepower (1) was procured (second hand), ot 
aut This has a speed of 3,400 revolutions. The smallest pulley on the es 


, _ motor is 34 inch in diameter. To reduce the speed a band w heel x 


twenty-five cents. 
_ wheel (m) placed in its stead. This wheel has a diameter of 11 
‘inches, and reduces the speed the desired amount. ‘ 
> Bacteria suspended in physiological salt solution may, if de- 
We: sired, be sealed in a test tube and packed in cotton in the shaker % 
receptacle. The same process can be used in making antigen, etc., 


ve or the bottle with a paraffined stopper can be used as in feces ex- 


amination for animal parasites. 
The entire cost of the apparatus, including the motor, was — 


The following from the Canadian To 
ronto, Canada, points to another step in the progress of veterinary — 


education in America: Toronto, Ont.—The Department 
Works have awarded Messrs. Gearing Brothers the con- 
tracts for masonry and carpentry work on the new veterinary col- 
% lege on University Avenue. Excavation work has been com- _ 
a and the construction of the foundation will begin at once. 
- Tenders for the steel construction, brick work, plumbing and 


_ painting, etc., do not close for some time. Cost of college \ when 


will be over $200,000.” 


$16.50. 


DEAT H OF MULES DUE TO PARASITES.* . 
By Horace Brapiey, D.V.S., Windsor, Mo. 


Last fall Mr. J. C. Sims, of near Windsor, bought up twenty- ee 
_ five head of mule colts and two horse colts. On the afternoon — 
of March 7 one of them died after being sick about six hours, _ 
and another one died that night that showed no signs of illness 
the evening before. The third was sick the morning of the 8th — 
of March. I was called to see this case and found it very weak s 
and unsteady on its feet; lips pendulous, mucous membrane pale, 
a slight mucus discharge from bowels, no perceptible pulse and 
temperature 98° F. It died while I was still there. There were 
two more than we imagined a little dumpish and we gave them 
each one quart of lard. They both died in about thirty-six hours. ye 
They were all in good condition and the feed had been good — ie 
_ quality corn, sheaf oats and straw with cottonseed meal, and ll =) a 
_ drinking water was from a deep well. I diagnosed the trouble 
__as chemical poisoning due to continued feeding of cottonseed — “ile 
_ meal, and ordered the feeding of the meal discontinued. T hey * be 
continued to die, one about every two days. Pe 
March 13 the owner “ smoked ” several—a suggestion from — we 
4 someone. March 14 an unregistered man from Versailles was © 
called and pronounced it influenza and put the colts on acetanilid ar: 
and potassium nitrate. In the evening of March 15, Dr. Sheldon 
_ and I posted one by lantern light, and found peritonitis, petechial | = 
spots on liver and spleen, all lymphatics dark and enlarged, in- oa a 
flammation of diaphragm with adhesion of lungs to diaphragm, _ 
petechial spots on lungs, anti-mortem clot in heart extending 12 =i 
inches into anterior aorta, substance of kidneys very dark, bladder | 
distended with dark urine, mucous coat of trachea very dark | on 
(possibly due to smoking). In the cecum there were papery _ 
spots and areas denuded of mucous membrane, a dark, green-like — 


- mucus in small bowels. In the czecum and colon were numerous — 


parasites in all forms of development. We found some very > 


- minute ones in the inner wall of the intestines, which showed 


_ that they were being propagated under the sub-mucosa. Others 2 os 


* Read before the Missouri Veterinary Medical Association, at Marshall, July, 1912. _ 
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sucking blood from the mucous membrane and millions of mature 
worms free, mixed with the fecal matter. We also posted an- 
other one early the next morning that died during the night, that 
confirmed the other. This one’s temperature the evening before 
it died was 103.2° F., and on post mortem showed a decided 
yellowness of all tissues. We were not able to demonstrate any 
parasites in the blood vessels. 

I sent specimens of the worms to Dr. J. W. Connoway and | 
Dr. A. T. Kinsley and they reported the parasites to be of two — 
varieties: the Sclerastoma tetracanthum and the Sclerastoma 
equinum, or Strongylus aramatus. I believe the first named were 
in much greater numbers. Dr. Dunn, the Versailles man, was 
called again and still clung to his first diagnosis and divided them 
and gave one-half of them influenza antitoxin and left the other 
half for me to treat. I prescribed Cupri sulph. ¢ i, Ferri sulph. 
exc. $ iii and Sodium chloride $ xxv. Mixed and placed in 
trough where they could have free access to lick at will. In 
addition, I put them on FI. ext. aloes, one tablespoonful every 
twelve hours until three doses were given, and one tablespconful 
of iron on tongue twice a day. No more died after putting them 
on this treatment. 

The influenza (?) cases continued to die until they were put 
on the iron treatment. There were 14 deaths covering a period 
of 18 days. The length of time from the first perceptible clinical 
sign of disease to death was from six hours to thirty-six hours, 
with the exception of one that lived three days. 

The mortality of those that came down with the malady was 
100 per cent. The entire herd were in good condition and carried 
a thrifty coat and were not anemic or emaciated. I think the 
real cause of death was a toxemia and not a mere malnutrition, 


SOME CASES TREATED WITH ANTIPERIOSTIN. 


By Drs. and Friedenau, Germany. 
Se a In conjunction with the paper by Dr. Boehme on the treat- 
ment of galls, exostoses, etc., with antiperiostin, we shall only 
. briefly outline a few cases; the chemical composition, mode of 
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action, and method of application having been fully considered 
in the article by Dr. Boehme. 
Treatment with antiperiostin is far superior to other methods 
of applying irritants, in that the animal is ready for work within 
48 hours. Not only is absorption in the deeper tissues promoted, 
but there is also formed a firm crust which acts like a compress. 
Antiperiostin has been tested in a great number of cases, and in 
the most varied pathological conditions; the results have been 
surprisingly good, and we feel fully warranted in concluding that 
antiperiostin is undoubtedly of the greatest merit in the treat- 
ment of exostoses, galls and periostitis. Our own results with 
it were decidedly good, and obviously this can be expected only 
when treatment is instituted early. In a recent periostitis, in 
which treatment was begun at once, the swelling subsided quickly 
and completely. Besides the bony enlargement there was also 
considerable lameness, which on completion of the treatment 
had also entirely vanished. In an obstinate case of shoulder 
lameness, decided improvement followed, though there was not 
an entire cure. In two cases with quite large exostoses. no en- 
largement was afterward palpable. In both, the hair was re- 
newed on the small bare patches. Spavin was not treated as 
the cases presented marked joint changes and could give no 
promise of ultimate cure. Many cases of galls were ‘treated, 
and we observed a very good result in a case of extensive g gall 
of the hock, the resorption being quite complete. : 
One great superiority of antiperiostin over similar remedies — an 
is the facility of application, and its intense action. When we | 
consider that firing and irritant applications always are incon- i 
venient to use, and the animals are thereby incapacitated for work — 
for quite a long time, we can all the more appreciate the merits _ = 
of antiperiostin. Furthermore, we must remember that the ac- _ Sc 
tion of antiperiostin begins almost at once, and renders other 
measures superfluous. As in other methods of treating spavin, it _ 
is a good prophylactic measure to sling the animals and to anoint 
the adjacent skin in order to avoid dermatitis and stomatitis. 2 
From its chemical composition, we would expect a very in- — , > 
tense, even drastic action. Whenever strong irritants are used, 
the hair on the treated area may disappear after removal of the | zr 
crust, and hairless granulating wounds remain which only oi 
ually again become covered with hair. This result may also fol- — 
low the use of antiperiostin. In our own cases, the hair was_ 
always renewed, though in some cases only after a long time. 
Dilution of the remedy (2 antiperiostin, 1 alcohol), however, — 
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would prevent this baldness. When necessary to promote the 
growth of the hair we would recommend the mixture suggested 
by Wachs: 
Ac. Salicylic .. 
Ol. Olive 
Bals. 
ft. Ungt. 


3 ae TOXEMIA IN MULES FROM WEEDS. 
By A. T. Fercuson, D.V.S., Evansville, Ind. 


On August 20, at 5 p. m., I received a hurry call by telephone 
to Yankeetown, 16 miles from Evansville, to Nathan Taylor’s, a 
farmer, who had 35 mules in a pasture. Dr. J. J. Burns, of 
Evansville, and Dr. Hartley, of Rockport, were already on the 
premises. On my arrival I found five dead and two others down 
ready to pass in their checks. 

The history from the farmer was that in the morning the 
animals seemed all right, but shortly after noon they were found 
dead; the two that were still living appeared to be in no pain 
whatever, the pulse was almost imperceptible, the respiration not 
much changed, but a marked inclination to remain in a state of 
coma with little or no effort to regain their feet. Post mortem 
on these animals revealed but little to indicate the source of the 
trouble; the whole of the internal organs were normal ; some urine 
in the bladder was clear but not white; the only lesions found 
were three small patches of hyperinea in the large colon which 
were not of any consequence. The blood was conspicuous for 
its small amount, and of a very dark, almost black color. The 
stomach when opened was found to be full of undigested vegeta- 
tion which gave off an aroma somewhat resembling that of cinna- 
mon. In the pyloric there was found a precipitate which re- 
sembled a mucus, a grayish substance that I believed was thrown 
off from the food eaten and picked up by the circulation, causing 
a thickening of the blood and thereby hindering the circulation 
and causing death. 

Previous to this there had been a heavy downpour of rain 
for several hours, and of course all vegetation was saturated. 

It is a well-known fact that some herbs eaten when the dew 
is standing on them, or they are saturated with moisture, become 
injurious when taken into the stomach, and that might possibly 
have had something to do with these animals dying, they being 
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out to pasture through the whole of the time it was raining, and a 
none were known to have died before in this particylar pasture. _ 
The loss was estimated at about $1,500 to $2,000. 


DYSTOKIA IN A COW FROM AN UNUSUAL CAUSE. | 
By Atonzo WEEKES, V.S., Bridgetown, Barbados, W. I. 


a On March 14th, I was called to attend a cow, the property 
_of Mr. Rupert McKenzie (Barbados). a 

The animal had been suffering during the whole night es 
difficult parturition. At 5 a. m. I found the cow lying in the 
yard, with the head, fore-feet and shoulders of the calf out, in a oN 
the correct position. ay. 

The cow had been in this condition for six hours before 1 | 
saw her. 

When ordinary methods for the calf’s removal were inef- 
fectual, I inserted my hand in order to diagnose the cause, and 
discovered the calf to be of an abnormal size in its abdominal 
region, and so unable to pass through the pelvis. 

By means of a scalpel, I opened its abdomen, and removed 
two sarcomatous tumors resembling cauliflowers in form, each 
weighing about ten pounds, and eaeh enclosed in a membraneous _ 
sac. 

After the removal of these abnormal growths there was no © 
further difficulty experienced in dealing with the case. 

This is the first case of this sort that I have met with in the 
course of twenty-five years’ veterinary practice, and may perhaps 
be of sufficient interest for publication in your valuable periodical. 


LONG HAIR ON HOG IN HOT CLIMATE—HER- _ 
MAPHRODITE HEIFER. 
By R. A. Sroute, D.V.S., Branksmier, Barbados, W. I. 


I enclose a small piece of skin from a hog, not having seen one 
like it previously. The entire body was covered with hair of 
such length that I thought it uncommon, at least for a hot climate, 
so forward same to you. 


_We slaughtered last week a eaves mes She had 
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_ -{Nore.—The hair on the piece of skin referred to above is 
45 on inches in length and very fine, soft and silky in texture, — 
We have shown it to a number of veterinarians and stockmen, _ 
none of whom have identified it as hog’s hide and hair, which ¥ 
did surprise us much, as Dr. Stoute, who has been a constant _ 
reader of THE Review for nearly thirty years, is a man of exten-_ 
sive experience, and he regards it as uncommon.—Editor. | 


F. S. Brttincs DEap—Word has just reached us of the a 
sudden death of Dr. Frank S. Billings at his home near Boston. 


Dr. JAs. A. RupDoLPH, for two years meat and milk inspector 
at Anderson, S. C., began his duties as food inspector at Raleigh ° <4 
October 7. 


Dr. F. W. Mackie, Baltimore, Md., was operated upon for 


appendicitis on October 16, 1912. His many friends throughout 1% 
the country will be glad to learn that the operation was successful 
and that the doctor is now safely convalescent. | 4 : 


DEAN COATES OF THE NEW YORK-AMERICAN VETERINARY 
CoLLeceE (Division of Veterinary Medicine—New York Univer- _ 
sity) attended the exercises in connection with the official opening 
of the new buildings of the Department of Education at Albany 
(N. Y.) week of October 14,1912, ae 
NEw READING Room FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS—The 
College of Agriculture of the University of Illinois has opened a 
commodious reading room, where its 800 agricultural students 
will have ready access to the leading agricultural Tita) and books 


and periodicals on allied subjects. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS Company, New York, Jiave secured 
the American rights to “A System of Surgery,” edited by C. C. 
Choyce, dean of and teacher of Operative Surgery in the London 
School of Clinical Medicine, etc., etc. Published in three vol- 
umes; the first was ready in April, and the remaining two will 
be published about autumn, 1912. ‘The price of the work w will é 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 

= By Prof. A. Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


ADENOMA OF THE PROSTATE AND ADENO-CARCINOMA OF 
THE LIveER IN a Doc [Prof. Geo. H. Wooldridge, F.R.C.V.S.}. 
—A male fox terrier of fourteen years was getting thin and 
lost appetite. On examining the abdomen a firm, hard body is 
felt in front of the pubis. The general functions are nearly nor- 
mal and the dog micturates naturally. The growth resembles 
a tensely distended bladder. An exploring puncture was nega- 
tive. Explorating laparotomy is advised. The dog received an 
injection of morphine followed by chloroform. Although this 
was very careiully administered, hydrocyanic acid and artificial 
respiration had to be resorted to on account of the extreme weak- 
ness of the dog. After thorough disinfection the abdomen was 
opened by an incision made a little on one side of the penis and 
the enlarged mass brought out. It proved to be a huge prostate 
with the much smaller bladder lying on it. The prostate was 
dissected out, but a small incision of the urethra could not be 
avoided. This was closed with sutures and the abdominal 
wound sewed; then dried with ether and collodion. The patient 
did well for the next twenty-four hours, but after that grew 
weaker and died forty hours after the operation. At the post- 
mortem the process of cicatrization was found perfect. There 
were two tumors in the liver, one weighing I1 ounces and the 
other 2%. The prostate mass weighed 28 ounces. The micro- 
scopic examination of this last revealed it to be an adenoma and 
that of the hepatic tumors adeno-carcinoma.— (Journ. of Comp. 
Path. and Therap.) 


Ecuinococcus Cyst IN THE BRAIN OF A Mare [Prof. A. 
Gofton, M.R.C.V.S.].—This animal was nine years old and 
since four years has done her work well in a light surrey. She 

is taken to the blacksmith shop, and while being shod it is diffe 
cult to raise or hold up her legs. When she goes back home, she 
staggers, has several falls and an hour later she has a sleepy ap- _ 
pearance, her head is held down, the eyelids drooping? pupils are — 
dilated. She has little control of her legs. In the evening she 
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is stretched on the ground unconscious. Her temperature is sub- 
normal, 98° F., pulse weak and irregular. She has convulsive 
spasms of the muscles, principally of the limbs. The mare is 
destroyed. Examination of the head revealed the presence of a 
cyst on the left side of the brain, mainly within the ventricle, 
whose surface was roughened. The cyst was tense and on in- 
cision allowed the escape of greenish-yellow turbid fluid. By 
examination of the lining membrane of the cyst, small cyst-like 
bodies were noticed in which a number of heads or scolices of a 
tapeworm bearing the closest resemblance to those of taenia 
echinococcus, which they were indeed.—(Journ. of Comp. Path. 
and Therap.) 


TeratoLocy [W. M. Scott, F.R.C.V.S.].—Under this title 
the writer, referring to the influences of emotions, relates the 
following : 

“IT was requested to deliver a heifer, the foetus appeared to 
be about six months, and beyond the fact of it being a monster 
type, no further notice was taken of it. The following evening 
in the same establishment a similar delivery was made, another 
monster. Two days later another call in the same barn and 
again another heifer was delivered of a foetus practically iden- 
tical to the second. On inquiring if at any time the heifers had 
been hunted or frightened by dogs, the information came that 
two men had siept one night in a quarry, which is in the field 
where the heifers were kept, and that they had with them a 
dancing bear and the next morning the heifers were found run- 
running like mad things, switching their tails. These three cases 
of dystokia were due to monster development brought about by 
mental disturbances, at least so far as the author can see.—(Vet. 
Record. ) 


ABDOMINAL SURGERY IN THE Horse [Prof. H. A. Wood- 
ruff, M.R.C.V.S.].—Aged hackney mare had colic, is off her 
food, temperature 102° F., and passed no dung. Her rectum 
had to be emptied and that organ appeared sore and very irrit- 
able. The animal was not tympanitic. Examination per rectum 
revealed a large rent on the right side of the bowel with a large 
collection of feces in a pouch outside the rectum. Very offensive 
smell and shreds of necrosed connective tissue are noticed. 
There is no peritonitis. Prognosis is serious and colotomy ad- 
vised. After due preparation, with the animal cast on off side, 
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cavity open and a loop of the floating colon withdrawn. 

was secured by passing a steel rod behind the summit of the 
loop through the mesentery. Rolls of sterilized gauze were used 
to pack the opening in the flank round about the knuckle of in- 
testine, and finally an opening was made into the bowel with a 
hot iron so as to prevent hemorrhages. A few pellets of feces 
were passed out through the hole and the patient allowed to 
recover from the anesthetic. On getting back to the stable 
enema was given in the upper part of the gut, removed great 
quantity of feces, whilst the lower part, including the rectum and 
the extra-rectal pouch, were thoroughly washed out with chino- 
sol lotion.” After a few days when adhesions had formed round 
the knuckle of bowel, this was cut off with the actual cautery and 
two openings were left in the flank with the skin and muscles 
contracting round them. Recovery went on well with exception 
that the passage of liquid feces, due to the mode of diet, caused 
some soreness of the skin below the artificial anus. Normal 
more solid food remedied that trouble. After five weeks the 
animal had made up her condition. The laceration of the rectum 
had healed and feces would have passed in the natural way, if 
the continuity of the bowel had been again re-established. This 
was attempted by another operation, of bringing the two ends of 
the bowel, the two artificial anus end to end. They were dis- 
sected clear from skin and muscles, and a short piece of each was 
amputated and an end to end anastomosis completed. ‘The clos- 
ing of the wound of the skin that followed was rather difficult. 
The operation was long and the animal suffered much from 
shock. She died two days after with septic infection, due prob- 
ably to the soiling of the edges of the wound with foecal matter. 
—(Veter. News.) 


DousLe FRACTURE OF THE PREMAXILLA IN A Horse [D. 
Forwell, M.R.C.V.S.].—Aged nag gelding refuses his food and 
his upper lip is twisted on one side. In opening the mouth, the 
writer finds a double fracture, one large, dividing the premaxilla 
down the middle between the central incisor teeth and extending 
for over two inches above the incisor arch. The other is smaller 
and between the corner and latral incisor teeth. Between the 
fractures food has collected. Through two holes made in the 
bone and palatine plates, one on the outside of the central frac- 
ture and the other on the outside of the small fracture, copper 
wire was inserted so as to bring the bones and teeth firmly to- 
gether and to make this more secure a groove was cut on the 
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; a outside of the two corners and wire fixed round them, bringing 


the whole firmly together. Sloppy bran mashes and crushed 
oats was allowed for three weeks. Then grass for a little time 
until after one month more the wires were removed. Recovery 
was perfect.—(Vet. Journ. ) 


SINUS IN THE ABDOMINAL WALL OF A FILLy [Prof. J.J. . 
~O’Connor, M.R.C.V.S.].—With unknown history a nice three- 
year-old filly was bought. She had a running scre in near flank, 
A sinus in the lower part of the flank discharged white, creamy 
pus. It extends from the lower part of the flank along the lower © 
part of the left abdominal wall to about four inches behind the | 
_ elbow. It runs a little more than one inch in depth from the 


skin. Free opening at the bottom of the tract, also about the 


Prof. A. Lraurarn, MD. 


REMOVAL OF THE MAMM# IN A Mare [IV Huret, 
Veterinarian].—This mare was ten years old and of rather ugly 2 


disposition. One night it is supposed that she kicked over the — 
moving bar of her stall and she has a swelling of the right 


_mammez which soon becomes an abscess, which was very long 


to treat. After some time she had resumed her work and is — 


again laid up. The mamme is enormously large, with old and © 
recent fistulous tracts. An operation of removal is indicated. | 


The mare is thrown, chloroformed, put and held in dorsal posi- | 
tion, the hind leg next to the tumor being removed from the 
hobble. After disinfecting, an incision 37 centimetres long is — 
made on the median line which separates both mammz and _ 


another curve joining the first at both ends and having between 


them a piece of skin adherent to the tumor and maculated with | 
cicatrices of fistula. The dissection of the tumor was then pro- 
ceeded with. Large veins were ligated in front, behind and be- _ 
tween the mamme, and a large vascular trunk as big as a testicu- 


lar cord was divided with the ecraseur. The mass weighed — 


1 kilog. .o20, and the cavity left open without dressing for fear 
that the stitches would tear the fine skin of the region with the 


aa serted. Ina few days these were removed and lesions demanded 
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efforts for micturition. Two secondary hemorrhages occurred, 
one from an artery and from a large vein. Those were arrested 
and the vessels secured with double ligature and forcipressure 
nippers, which were left in place for forty-eight hours. The 
wound took two months to heal and the suppuration was very 
abundant. When some time after—the mare being destroyed 
because of suppurative synovitis of one foreleg—the cicatrization 
of the removed udder was found perfect and regular with skin 
perfectly supple without adherence or retraction.—(Buillet. de la 
Soc. Cent.) 


Doc witH TUBERCULOSIS OF THE Myocarpium [MM.L. and 
E. Lepinay|.—Post-mortem record of a spaniel dog, six years 
old, which took severe cold after exposure to dampness and rain 
at a day's shooting, and to which the test of tuberculin was ap- 
plied to confirm a diagnosis of suspected tuberculosis. ‘The test, 
3 drops of diluted tuberculin injected subcutaneously, proved 
fatal to the dog. At the autopsy the pleura were found adherent 
in several places. The lungs, tracheo-bronchial glands and the 
base of the heart formed a large caseous mass. The lungs were 
filled with miliary tubercles. The heart was normal in size, with 
the pericardium adherent in almost its whole surface. The myo- 
cardium contained also caseous deposits of various size. The 
pulmonary artery was atheromatous. The liver and the kidneys 
presented also caseous tubercles of small size. The kidneys prin- 
cipally had cavities and miliary granulations.—(Rev. de Path. 


Comp.) 


Sus-LINGUAL AND Sus-THYROIDAL RANULA IN A Doe [Mr. 
G. Monbet, Army Veterinarian].—This case, relieved by radical 
treatment through the mouth and cervical region, is rather in- 
teresting. Four-year-old pointer has on the left upper part of 
the neck a subcutaneous tumor not adherent to the skin and pain- 
less. Looking in his mouth, another is found on the left side of 
the lingual frenum. This is soft, fluctuating and pushing the 
tongue to the right. The two growths are not communicating. 
The dog is anzsthetized and the cervical region disinfected. An 
incision through the skin exposed the tumor, which appears with 
thin walls and reddish coloration. It is isolated carefully with 
the blunt end of the directory and when the branches of the thy- 
roid cartilage are about reached, a strong catgut ligature is ap- 
plied and the cyst removed. It contains oily, reddish fluid. The 
wound was drained and closed. Then the mouth being widely 
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a ae open, the tumor within was also dissected as deep as possible, — 
7 a removing with it a little of the mucous membrane; quite large — 
hemorrhage occurred during the dissection. The contents of 
Se this tumor was similar to that of the other. The recovery was — 
me regular with the exception of a small collection which returned 
-. in the neck some twenty days after, and was relieved by punc- 


tures.—( Rev. Gen. de M. Vet.) 


Douville and “Adjuncts) —Exceptionally rare in 
this case of melanosis has a still greater importance from the — 
fact that it was observed in a black French poodle, the most pig- | 
_mented breed of dogs. 
: This caniche had on the inferior face of the tail two small, 
ss hairless, black warts which, when the animal was clipped, were 
cut off by the scissors of the clipper. They bled a little but never | 
-cicatrized. They were replaced by two red, bleeding granula- 
ine a tions which remained rebellious to all treatment and necessitated — 
Fv _ the amputation of the tail. After three months of care and varied 7 Re 
hang applications the unhealed stump is covered with gran- 
= ee ulations, blackish and suppurating. A fcetid odor exists. The — 
ischial lymphatic glands are hypertrophied. ‘The general condi- 
tion of the dog is bad, he has lost flesh, eats poorly, is constipated 
Tonic treatment is prescribed besides special indications for the 
condition of the tail. Rectal examination reveals then hyper- 
trophy of the sublumbar and prepelvic glands. The ischials sup- _ 
thick and blackish discharge. Cachexia becomes more 
- and more marked; the dog dies. At the post mortem: Three — 
_ melanotic nuclei at the base of the tail; neoplasic chain extending 
from the caudal vertebrz to the sacro-iliac joint. Some of those — 
subcutaneous, others intramuscular. In the abdomen, omen- 
tum and peritoneum are covered with small, black, granular de-_ 
_ - posits. Melanosis is found in the mesenteric glands. In the © 
Metin in the kidneys, the suprarenal capsule, some black. 
others grayish. The spleen has two enormous infractus; the 
ie has several. In the thoracic cavity the deposits are also _ 
observed on the pleura, in the diaphragm. The lungs are lit- | 
- erally packed with them. The heart is not exempt from deposits: — 
= auricles are principally affected. On the right ventricle — 


Ww: there i is a small nucleus, and toward the point of the heart a super- 
. ficial blood vessel is obliterated with a black embolism clot. The 
oS, nervous system alone was free from lesions. Histologically ex- 
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amined, these lesions belong to the fasciculated type of melanic pa 
sarcoma.—( Bullet. de la Soc. Cent.) 


Tt 


PIROPLASMOSIS IN THE Horse [Mr. L. Kowalewsky.|.—Iin 1 9 
one case the horse belonged to a stable of eleven animals. Two ae 
were found with glanders. Of the remaining suspects one in- | 
jured his left eye and face. The temperature was 30°. General _ 
condition good. His temperature rose to 40° and 41°, where it 
remained for two days. One day he was found lying down un- 
able to get up and he showed paresia of the extremities. Sensi- 
bility normal. Examination of the blood and test of Wasserman . 
gave a positive result of glanders. Preparations of the blood 
by Gram’s method revealed the presence of piroplasm in quite | 


numerous quantity. 
In another occasion, four cases were detected in the effective ne 7 
of an artillery battery. Quinine internally and subcutaneous in- _ io 7 


jections of camphorated oil cured them. . a a 
In another animal the following symptoms were observed : nN y > 

During eight days, at the onset of the disease, the temperature i - 
rose to 40° and higher. The animal was dull, with great general : 7 


depression. Anorexia complete, movements stiff, accompanied 
with titubation in walking. Buccal mucous anhemic, conjunctiva 


purplish red. Bloody tears escape from the external commissure i 
of the lids. He also recovered with the same treatment.— 7 
(Journ. de Zootech.) 


INGESTION OF Tar CAuses STERCORAL Opstruction [.MM. 
Levret and Perreau] .—The history of the case was that the ani- - . 
mal was sick since five days with colic; pawing, looking at his _ 
flank, laying down carefully and rolling. He has received castor _ 
oil and pilocarpine with rectal injections without benefit. He — 


tions little hard feces. He makes continuous ice’ Micturi- 
tion is frequent, painful; only a small quantity of urine is ex- 
pelled. With these same manifestations it is noticed that the 


animal is tympanitic; there is no pain on pressure of the abdo- - ae 
men. The loins are stiff, pulse small and frequent, respiration 
short, accelerated, labored and irregular. There are efforts for _ 
defecation without results. The animal dies in a few hours. | 
At the post mortem there was found, 50 centimetres from large | 
colon, in the small cc!on full of gas, a large stercoral mass which 


closed and obstructed the canal. This mass weighed 520 grams 
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and showed in its centre a nucleus of tar, partly dried up. It 
seems that the stable where the horse was there was also a 
certain quantity of tar which the horse could reach. He did 
reach it and died for it—(Juurn. de Zootech.) 


Last WorD FROM WASHINGTON ON THE EPIZOOTIC IN KaAn- 
SAS AND NEBRASKA—Just before closing our forms we are in 
receipt of the following letter from Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, which corroborates the Bureau’s 
former report. Dr. Melvin says: ‘“ Replying to your letter of 
October 15, relative to the epizootic which recently caused the 
deaths of so many horses in Kansas and Nebraska, you are ad- 
vised that within the past two weeks the disease has suddenly 
disappeared. During this period there was a sudden change in 
temperature over the territory involved, with several frosty nights, 
lower humidity and cooler weather, and the disappearance of the 
disease in the range horses has been attributed to these changes 
in climatic conditions. On many farms where the advice given 
by Bureau inspectors, as to the removal of animals from contam- 
inated pastures, was heeded, the disease disappeared as completely 
as where other measures were adopted in addition thereto, such as 
the vaccination of animals with bacterins made from various or- 
ganisms isolated from dead animals, but which up to the present 
time have not been proved to have any vital connection with the 
disease. 

“From numerous observations made in the field it appears that 
either the forage or water or both were the carriers, if not the 
direct cause, of the malady, and all our recent investigations 
merely serve to substantiate the original diagnosis of forage 
poisoning. Many molds have been isolated from the damaged 
forage and various bacteria have been obtained from a number 
of horses dead of the disease, but these have not yet been suff- 
ciently studied and experimented with to justify an opinion as 
to their etiological significance. A large number of horses suit- 
able for bacteriological investigation gave negative results as far 
as the isolation of organisms was concerned. 

“Up to the present time the Bureau is not in possession of 
definite knowledge of the specific cause of the affection, but the 
investigation is to be pushed to a final conclusion relative to the 
possibility of the various organisms isolated or their toxins hav- 
ing some causal relation to the disease.” 

The above report also agrees in the main with the findings of Professor iasies, ublished 


on pages 234 to 237 of this issue of the Review, and with those of Dr. John Reichel, Philadelphia, 
which we have just read in Mudl/ord’s Veterinary Bulletin for October. 
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GEORGE B. WELLS, D.V.M. 


Dr. George B. Wells died at the Winsted Hospital the last a, ; 
week in September, where he had been taken from his home in _ 
Canaan, the day previously, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 
The doctor was taken ill suddenly on Saturday night, and his _ 
physician was summoned, who found trouble with his throat, ; 
which was swollen so badly that he could not swallow, and had 
difficulty in breathing. The condition continuing to grow worse, 
his physician took him to the hospital on Sunday, but all treat- 
ment failed, and he died early on Monday morning by suffoca- 
tion. Malignant septic infection was thought to be the trouble; 
the infection probably having been received while operating on 
a cow. 

Dr. Wells was born in Hancock, Mass., on February 21, 1877, 
and received his early education in the public schools of that 
place. When a young man he went to New York, where he fol- 
lowed a mercantile career for several years; after which he at- 
tended Mt. Herman School at Northfield, Mass., for two years, 
prior to entering the veterinary school of Ohio State University, 
from which institution he graduated in 1908. 

After graduation, he accepted a position in the government 
service, and was stationed at Chicago as a meat inspector, which 
position he held for three years, when in October, 1911, he re- 
signed to take up private practice at Bennington, Vt. He re- 
mained in Bennington until June, 1912, when he succeeded Dr. 
G. E. Corwin, at Canaan, Connecticut. 

Dr. Wells was unmarried. He is survived by his father, C. 
H. Wells, of Hancock, Mass., and a sister, » Mire. Sarah 7 Conk- 
lin, of the same place. pros 


4 WALTER AMOS, V.S. 
Dr. Walter Amos died at his home in Owatonna, Minnesota, 
on October 6, 1912, at the age of forty-eight years. Dr. Amos 
was born at Guelph, Ontario, Canada, in 1864, and spent his 
early life in teaching school in that Province before he took up Oe | 
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study of veterinary medicine. He received his veterinary tuition 
at the Ontario Veterinary College, from which institution he 
re graduated in 1888; and shortly after began to practise his pro- 
— fession in Owatonna, Minnesota, and remained there up to the 
time of his death. He was at one time president of the Minne- 
sota State Veterinary Medical Association, and was president of _ 
the State Examining Board of Minnesota at the time of his death; 


in fact was one of the most active and enthusiastic workers for 


a of his chosen profession in his state. Dr. Amos was 


of Scotch descent, and of a kind, genial disposition that made K 


him many warm friends, who will deeply miss him from their — 


Unitep States Live Stock SANITARY ASSOCIATION.—Be- | 


lieving that the circulation of the following letter from Secretary __ 


Ferguson of the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association, _ 
outside of the membership of that organization will do as much, _ 
as if not more good than its circulation within the membership, 
who already know of the greatness and the importance of its _ 
work, we reproduce it here: * 


PLACE OF MEETING IQI2. 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of this Association will be 
held in Chicago, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 3 and 4. 
The success of our last meeting should be an incentive to every _ 
member to use his best personal effort to make this year’s meet- 
ing the best ever held. Our membership is steadily increasing, 
but should be much larger. Every member is asked to make it 
his special business to send in at least one application for mem- | 
bership before the next meeting. Old members, who are in ar-_ 
rears for dues, please remit as soon as possible. We are already _ 
at work on material for programme. Members are urged to 
forward programme suggestions immediately. If you know of 
any discovery of value during the year or anything specially note- __ 
worthy in legislation, send ‘me the name of the man who could 
handle the subject at our meeting. Do not forget that the suc- 
cess of the meeting depends upon the effort and co-operation of 
individual members. 

Yours respectfully, 
. FERGUSON, 
te, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Tl. 
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TO THE VETERINARY PROFESSION OF AMERICA. 


The next meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- a . 
_ ciation to be held in New York City, September 1-5, 1913, will 

_ be an epoch-making event in the history of our organization. 
This gathering will celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
greatest veterinary association in the world, and should represent — 
an index of the growth and progress of our profession in Amer- _ a 
ica. The remarkable strides with which veterinary science has — 1 
advanced in the past decade, and the general recognition which \ E 
it has attained in its progress, go hand in hand with the growth © 

and development of the American Association. All the measures 
looking towards the advancement of the veterinary profession in 
America have always been materially and morally supported by — 
this Association, and one cannot help but regard it as the highest 
power in our struggle for greater recognition. State legislative _ 


have been invariably advocated and aided by the Association; its — 
stand for higher education has been of incalculable value in pro- 
ducing the present high standard in our veterinary colleges. The 
determined effort to obtain rank for the veterinarians in the U. S. 
Army is gradually nearing success, and this has been due almost 
entirely to the emphatic stand and work of the Association. Thus, he 
it is readily apparent that the American Veterinary Medical 
sociation has been and w ill continue to be the pioneer in all of our _ cat 
struggles. ‘“ Progress” is and will be its by-word, and we shall | cote 
soon see the day when members of the veterinary profession will a 
be honored like the members of our sister professions. i, 
The remarkable success of the American Veterinary Medical | 
Association during its fifty years of existence can be w ell accred- 
ited to the devotion and enthusiasm of its members. They have 
always shown a willingness to throw themselves into any strug- 
gle for the benefit of the Association and profession without con- — 
sideration of the odds against them. Most members of the vet-  __ 
erinary profession are cognizant of the advantages which they 
now enjoy through the work of the A.V.M.A., and year after _ 
year records are broken in the enrollment of new members. It iy 
is only natural that the influence of an organization 


measures concerning the betterment of the veterinary profession 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


are in direct proportion to its membership. There are in the | 
United States and Canada thousands of veterinarians eligible to 
ee membership in the American Association, and with the prestige — 
and advantages that such an affiliation affords, it is surprising 
ae that at least a large proportion of them do not avail themselves 
Ss of this opportunity. It should be the duty of every member of 
the Association to approach his eligible colleagues and point out © 
_ to them the advisability of becoming members. With such con- 
a i efforts it would not be at all difficult to bring our member- _ 
i ship, which last year rose to over 1,400 to at least 2,000 at the | 
meeting in 1913. 
a In order to reach all those who may desire to join the Asso- — 
_ ciation it would probably be best for each state association to 
hee appoint a committee on A.V.M.A. Affairs, as has been done by a 
the California State Veterinary Association. Secretary Marshall _ 
_ or I will gladly supply such committees with membership blanks, __ 
and they could be sent out by the committee to all who are eligible — 
to membership. The applications of those who desire to become 
‘members could then be approved by the President and Secretary 
of the state organization, which is now required by the rules of 
the American Association. This ruling will necessarily increase 
the membership of state associations as applicants must be mem- 
bers in good standing in their respective state organizations in 
order to obtain the required endorsement of the above-mentioned 
officials. In consequence the state associations should recipro- ; 
cate by assisting in the procurement of eligible members for the __ 
general body. 
The approved applications should afterwards be handed to the a 
Resident State Secretary of the A.V.M.A. for transmission to _ 
- Secretary Marshall. 
R. Mouter, President, A.V.M.A. 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17, 1912. 
Editor AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, New YorK: 

Your letter of the 15th inst. received and contents noted with 
care. It is possible that I may be able to give you some further 
light on the subject of the horse plague which prevailed in our 
section of the country during August, September and the first 
part of October. I made four different trips to the field and 
spent about sixteen days investigating the disease, during w — . 
time I saw some 400 cases and autopsied about 40. ‘mele 


Briefly, this condition was primarily confined to animals that 
were in pastures. It seemed to make little difference whether the 
pastures were high lands or low lands, whether they had stagnant 
water in them or whether.the water supply was from deep wells. 
This one common factor naturally led one to think that the source 
of the disturbance was in the pasture and the only one factor that 
was common in the pastures was the food stuff, so it seemed prob- 
able that the food stuff contained the cause of the disease. Ani- 
mals kept in the territory where the disease abounded and fed on 
dry feed were universially exempt from the disease. 

The disease was attributed by some to intestinal parasites, of 
which strongylidae representatives predominated. There is not, 
I believe, any doubt but what some of these diseased animals 
were depressed with the large number of parasites they harbored, 
but in view of the fact that some of these animals contracted the 
disease and died and none of the parasites could be demonstrated 
on autopsy, it is sufficient proof that the disease was not caused 
primarily by parasites. The disease was thought to be influenza 
by some. This diagnosis I suspect was arrived at in part because 
of the fact that a considerable percentage of affected animals had 
paralysis of the pharynix and were medicated, the medicaments 
passing into the lung and establishing medicamentous pneumonia. 
Still others claimed that the disease was infectious, some holding 
that the gram positive diplococcus, which could be isolated from 
a large percentage of the cases, was responsible for the trouble, 
others claiming that the infection was due to a filterable virus. 

Up to the present time no absolute proof has been established 
as to the exact cause of the condition, but if the disease was due 
to infection, it behaved materially different than any ordinary in- 
fection with which we are familiar. Scores of instances could be 
recited where diseased animals were taken into barns or yards, 
where they remained through the entire course of disease or until 
they died and in the continuous presence of millions of flies, which 
were a veritable pest in the section of the country where this dis- 
ease abounded. Further, in many instances, horses were watered 
out of the same tanks and fed out of the same feed boxes that 
were used by horses that never contracted the disease. One in- 
stance was very striking: On the Missouri Pacific Railroad right- 
of-way, between McCracken and Utica, Kans., some 78 teams 
were worked in grading the roadbed. These horses were fed at 
wagons on the right-of-way, fed dry food and in one instance 24 
teams were watered at a tank from which three horses drank that 
died of the disease and further these three horses died within ro 
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rods of the above said camp, but not a single horse of the 48 con- 
tracted the disease. None of these 78 teams had the disease, 
except two that were allowed to graze. In another instance, about 
eight head of horses were transferred from a pasture where the 
horses were dying of the disease to another pasture containing 
several horses and in which the disease had not made its appear- 
ance. At the same time about six horses were transferred from 
the non-infected pasture to the infected pasture. Later, the exact 
iength of time I am unable to give, several of the eight horses 
that were transferred to the non-infected pasture contracted the 
disease and died. Also some of the horses that were transferred 
from the pasture in which the disease had not occurred, contracted 
the disease after being placed in the pasture where the disease pre- 
vailed. So far as the information at hand is concerned, none of 
the animals in the non-infected pasture died of the disease, ex- 
cepting those transferred from the first pasture. Several blood 
inoculations. also several intra cerebral inoculations were carried 
out, but without producing the disease in a single instance. Of 
course this is not absolute proof that the disease is not infectious, 
but it indicates strongly that it is probably not infectious. 

The symptoms of the affected animals were those that are 
ordinarily observed in so-called sleepy staggers. Usually the 
first evidence of any abnormal condition was due to inappetence, 
or uncertain gait, however the primary symptom which occurred 
in animals prior to the time that any outward disturbance was 
shown, consisted in a rise of temperature, the temperature rang- 
ing from 104 to 107. This high temperature persisted for only a 
short time, usually from 12 to 24 hours, after which it usually 
ranged at about 103. Exceptions to this temperature of course 
would be evident in cases complicated with pneumonia. A little 
later the animals in a considerable percentage of cases showed 
difficulty in deglution. The lack of co-ordination became more 
and more marked, the animals in some instances leaning against 
barns, fences, eic., finally losing their balance and falling to the 
ground, after which they usually remained in a decubital position 
until death, which resulted in from 24 hours to as much as seven 
days after the onset. 

Later in the outbreak the cases were mild, many of them never 
losing control of locomotion and regaining health in a period 
varying from three days to three weeks. 

In the autopsy one was particularly struck with the general 
absence of any constant lesion, excepting apparent venous con- 
gestion of the pia mater, which frequently resulted in an edema of 
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’ turpentine, ammonia fumes, etc. 


to be clear, but contained many cells that indicated an inflamma- 


the meninges and brain. In some instances the case was com- 
piicated by pneumonia, gastritis, enteritis and nephritis, but upon 
obtaining the history of these cases, such lesions could invariably 
be traced to drugs that had been administered, such as croton oil, 


Upon close inspection of the cerebro spinal fluid it was found 


tory disturbance. Likewise an examination of the hrain tissue at 
least, in some instances, showed evidence of a small round cell in- 
filtrated into the peri vascular lymph spaces. 

The extent of the losses from this disease I believe has been 
exaggerated. In the territory where the disease was most pre- 
valent it appears that less than 40 per cent. of the horse population 
died. In other sections the percentage of loss was insignificant. 
The press apparently did injustice by their startling statements, 
likewise some drug houses did an injustice by rushing to the scene 
of action all kinds of drugs, regardless of the fact of their curative 
value. The people in Kansas particularly were almost panic 
stricken, due largely to the press notices and to the fact that dif- 
ferent diagnoses had been given out by different investigators 
and they were utterly at a loss to know what to do under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Practically no new cases are now developing, at least in Kan- 
ses, the disease having apparently run its course, which I believe 
can be explained by the fact that the causative agent has been 
altered through heavy frosts. It is apparent to the conservative 
obsever that this disease belongs to that class that we ordinarily 
term forage poisoning. 


Very truly yours, 
A. T. Kinsey. 


HorsE PLAGUE IN NEw YorkK—Secretary MacKellar ad- 
vises us that Dr. Louis Griessman, veterinarian to the Depart- 
ment of Health in Greater New York, will present a paper to the 
Veterinary Medical Association of New York City at its Novem- 
ber meeting (first Wednesday evening in November) entitled 
“New York’s Equine Plague.” It is less difficult to imagine - 
what disease Dr. Griessman is going to talk about, than what > 
solution he is going to offer for its control and eradication that 
has not already been wrestled with many, many times. His col- 
leagues will therefore look forward with great interest to his solu- 
tion of the problem. 
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SPECIAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS OF THE 
DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


SPECIAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS OF THE DISEASES OF Domestic An1- 

€- MALS, by Dr. Franz Hutyra, Professor of Infectious Diseases, and Dr. 

Josef Marek, Professor of Special Pathology and Therapy; both of the 

Royal Veterinary College at Budapest. Authorized American Edition 

from the Third Revised and Enlarged German Edition. Edited by John 

R. Mohler, V.M.D., Chief of Pathological Division, U. S. Bureau of 

Animal Industry, and Adolph Eichhorn, D.V.S., Senior Bacteriologist, 

Pathological Division, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 

D. C. Volume I., Infectious Diseases; Diseases of the Blood and of the 

Hematopoietic Organs; Diseases of Metabolism, of the Spleen, Urinary 

and Circulatory Organs. Over 1,100 pages, 1098 illustrations, and 10 
plates. 1912, Chicago, Alexander Eger. 


This excellent work, fresh from the press, has just found its 


; _ way to our desk, and, before opening its covers, we are deeply 
_ Impressed by its magnificent appearance, and on perusing its 


expressed oy German veterinarians in regard to this work during 
the past two or three years. The chapters on Malta fever, 
_ Leukemia of chickens, Dochmias’s and Oesophagostomiasis, 
Enzootic Cretinism in animals, serum diseases and Necrobacil- 
. losis; Hemorrhagic Septicemia of sheep, Diphtheria and Con- 
the tagious Epithelioma of fowels, Scurvy, Coccidial Dysentery of 
cattle, Enzootic Paralysis of the spinal coard in horses, Paralysis rea, 
of the bladder and the Psychoses have all been rewritten and Tale 
ae ‘brought up to date in the third German edition of this great — 
work, from which the American edition is translated. Essential — 
were also made in the chapters on Specific Paratubercu- 


ake _ losis Enteritis of cattle. the parasitic diseases and skin diseases; 


_ also in the therapeutic portions of most chapers, and when w 
ane stop to consider that this work is recognized as the most compre- 
hensive and authorative treatise on the theory and practice of 
-_- veterinary medicine in Germany, Austria and Hungary, and has © 
+a been adopted as a textbook by all the veterinary colleges in those 
- countries as well as in Switzerland, and that its translation 1 into 
the English has been done by such American veterinarians as 
Mohler, Eichhorn and Fischer, its excellence as an American _ 
textbook on pathology and therapeutics, is not difficult to imagine. 


ey Infectious Diseases are divided into six groups as follows: — 
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Group I., Acute General Infectious Diseases, of which thirteen — 
are described. Group II., Acute Exanthematous Infectious Dis- 
eases, of which four are described. Group III., Acute Infectious 


Diseases with Localization in Certain Organs, of which five are 
described. Group IV., Infectious Diseases with Special Involve- 


ment of the Nervous System, of which two are described. Group 


V., Chronic Infectious Diseases, of which eleven are described, _ 
and Group VI., Infectious Diseases Produced by Protozoa, of _ 


which three are described. 


Following these are Diseases of the Blood and Blood-Produc- 


ing Organs, Diseases of the Spleen, Diseases of Metabolism, Dis- 
eases of the Urinary Organs, and Diseases of the Circulatory Or- 
gans. The descriptions of the diseases are clear and complete, — 
yet brevity is a marked feature of the work. Considerable space 
is given to glanders, however, and the newer tests are accurately 
described and strikingly illustrated, largely in colors. The col- — 
ored plates illustrating nasal and cutaneous glanders, the con- 
junctival opthalmo reaction and the complement fixations test are 


excellent. Another very striking colored plate is that illustrating 
infectious vaginal catarrh of cattle, showing nodules on the swol- 


len and reddened mucosa of the vagina of a cow. Practitioners 
of veterinary medicine will find in Hutyra and Marek’s Pathology 
and Therapeutics of the Diseases of Domestic Animals, a safe, 


comprehensive and authorative textbook on veterinary medicine; _ 


right up to the very hour; and English speaking veterinarians 
are to be congratulated on having an English translation of this 


superior German work at their command. Other countries have 


recognized its great value, as it has recently been published 


in Italian, and a Russian edition is being prepared. The | 


publisher of the American edition deserves great credit for the 
superior manner in which he has executed his work; giving to the 
volume a finish and elegance in keeping with its merit. Printed 
on good paper, the type is clean and sharp, making reading easy 
and pleasant. We predict the popularity of this work with 
American veterinarians, equal to that in Germany. 


VETERINARIAN’S HANDBOOK OF MATERIA MEDICA 
AND THERAPEUTICS. 


VETERINARIANS’ HANDBOOK OF MATERIA MepiIcA AND THERAPEUTICS, by D. H. 
Udall, B.S.A., D.V.M., Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Hygiene, 
New York State Veterinary College, at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
1912. Carpenter & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


This book, in pocket form, contains information which the 
veterinarian needs daily yet does not always have at his “ tongue’s 
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J ss end.” It might be called a ready reference book and compares — 
favorably with the German Veterinary Calendar. Bound in _ 
black flexible leather covers and printed on excellent paper the — 

_ book presents a very neat appearance. 


Tables of the different weights and measures with their 
in the Metric system are given first, followed by 


_ tables of solubilities: how much of a drug is necessary to make a | 

- given solution as 1-500 or 0.2 per cent. and also how much is | 

fede to make a saturated solution either in water or alcohol. __ 
ae few representative formulas and a brief description of the more _ 


important drugs in alphabetical order with their ordinary uses 
o- doses make up Parts 3 and 4. It is worthy of mention that | 


i. the Latin name and termination as well as the common name of | 
a drug is given. For example, “ Argenti Nitras Fusus (Lunar 
Caustic), 94.8 per cent. AgNo, in cones and pencils; Exteru., 
os on unhealthy granulations, ulcers, etc.’ : 
’ hen: In Part 5, Treatment of Diseases, the more common ailments 


of our domesticated animals are considered with the latest thera- 


peutic indications. Much very valuable information is here col- _ 
lected in small space. It might appear on casual examination to _ 


be too brief, but where names of drugs are mentioned details as — 


regards their use are found in Part 3. Symptoms and Treatment 


of Poisoning and the Administration of Medicines, per os, rectal, 


intravenous, etc., make up Parts 6 and 7. Obstetrical tables as 
period of estrum, duration of pregnancy and parturition followed | 


by methods of determining the age of domestic animals and tables _ 
of equivalents of Centigrade and Fahrenheit Thermometric scales — 
are included in Part 8. Veterinary Hygiene, Stable Construction © 
and Disinfection, Physical Examination of Animals with Scheme © 


and the Shipment of Tissues for Laboratory Diagnosis are dis- _ 


cussed in Parts 9, 10 and II. ; 
The method of presentation of the subject matter is admir- 


able. It is very concise, a necessity in a book of this kind that © z 


endeavors to place in pocket form information which in many | 


cases is contained only in large volumes. The best authors of _ 
this country and Europe have been freely consulted and the _ 
latest knowledge in veterinary practice is given. It is a book 


which appeals especially to the practitioner in the field who does | 
not always have a library to consult. 


INTERNATIONAL Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Novem-— 
ber 30 to December 7, 1912. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

The regular monthly meeting of this association was called . 
to order by Dr. H. D. Gill, acting as temporary chairman, until 
the arrival of Dr. Berns. 

The minutes of the June meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. W. J. McKinney, chairman of the Prosecution Committee, 
reported that charges of practicing illegally had been preferred 
against an Italian blacksmith in Brooklyn The committee re- 
tained counsel, but before the case came to trial the defendant 
left the country. This report on motion was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

The reports of the degelates to the N. Y. State and the 
A.V.M.A. meetings were next in order. 

Dr. W. Reid Blair gave an interesting report of the state 
meeting and stated that he considered it one of the most success- 
ful ever held. 

Dr. Berns stated that the clinic was a great success in the 
number and variety of operations and the abundance of clinical 
material. 

Dr. McKinney also made an interesting report on the clinical 
features of the meeting, especially the operation of ligating the 
saphena vein above the hock with the object of reducing so-called 
blood and bog spavins. He stated that he personally had some 
remarkably good results from this simple operation. 

Dr. De Vine reported that he had performed this operation 
recently and with indications of good results. 

Dr. Duncan (M.D.), stated that this condition of the hock 
was undoubtedly similar to the varicose limbs met with in the 
human subject. 

Dr. Schlesinger mentioned a case in which he had ligated the 
vein, and then punctured the blood spavin. A good deal of : 
hemorrhage resulted, which complicated matters for a time, but 
great improvement finally resulted. 

Dr. D. W. Cochran, president elect of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society, gave an interesting account of the . 
A.V.M.A. meeting at Indianapolis. 
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Dr. R. W. Ellis also gave a very concise report of this meet- 
ing and referred the members to the AMERICAN VETERINARY 
Review for the complete report. 

Dr. Ellis then made an interesting case report of a female 
cocker spaniel which was brought to his office for treatment. 

This dog at first sight, appeared to be heavy in pregnancy, 
but when examined it was found that this was not the case. 

A large tumorous mass was diagnosed, and the destruction 
of the animal recommended. This was done, and on opening 
the abdomen a large mass almost rolled out, having very slight 
attachments. 

Dr. Thos. F. Kililea (M.D.), a personal friend of Dr. Ellis, 
who is very much interested in specimens of this nature, made 
the following report on the microscopical and histological find- 
ings of this specimen: 

Macroscopically the tumor was a large spherical mass weigh- 
ing more than ten pounds, and apparently fibroid in character, 
showing at various places in the growth distinct degenerative 
changes, apparently colloid in character. 

Microscopically the tumor consists of ovarian tissue under- 
going colloidal degeneration. The colloidal areas present a 
structureless, semi-solid substance of mobile pathological mate- 
rial resembling glue in appearance and consistency, jelly like, 
firmer than mucous, and differing in its reaction from albumin. 

This degeneration much resembles the mucoid degeneration. 

The disorganized material becoming structureless, semi-solid, 
jelly or glue like in appearance. The fibrous portion presents 
the usual character of fibroma. 

Though fibrous in appearance the structure cannot be sep- 
arated into fibres. Here we have the substitution of the fibrous 
for the higher grade of tissue. By tissue is meant the “ aggre- 
gate of cells which obeys the law of growth.” 

The degeneration in the fibrous tissue much resembles the 
degeneration incident to senility. We find (in the specimen) 
the fibres degenerated in bundles or systems in contra-distinction 
to the insular or scattered degeneration. 

The discoloration is not due to melanosis, but to the preserv- 
ing agent used. 

Diagnosis—The subject was of advanced age, carrying a 
degenerated ovarian tumor. 

Prognosis—The neoplasm is malignant, and the rapid growth 
- and degeneration would soon bring about dissolution. 

_ Dr. Kililea exhibited this tumor, and further sections of the 
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same were made which showed very plainly the large extent of 
the jelly like colloid degeneration. 

The Doctor also cited an interesting case in a human subject. 
which was somewhat similar to this dog case. This subject 
was operated on successfully. 

A hearty vote of thanks was extended to Drs. Kililea and 
Ellis. 

Dr. John A. McLaughlin then read a paper entitled “ A New 
Field for Aetiological Research Opened by Schmidt’s Treatment 
of Milk Fever.”” A new theory of azoturia in the horse. 

This paper was productive of a very animated discussion by 
the members and visitors present. 

The Doctor in this article asked the question, viz., what is 
the condition that is cured by the injection into the udder of 
iodide of potash solution, oxygen, air or even solutions of filthy 
material as any and all of these agents will abate the symptoms 
of parturient apoplexy even if other complications may follow the 
use of septic material. 

These conditions were discussed by Drs. McKinney, De Vine, 
Schlesinger, Chase, Ellis and others. 

Dr. Mangan cited a case of azoturia which was treated on 
the order of auto therapy. The urine was drawn off and col- 
lected, and an ounce of the same given the animal every hour 
until late at night. When the attending veterinarian called the 

next morning the horse was on his feet, and made a good re- 
covery. 

Drs. Kililea and Duncan expressed themselves as very much 
_ interested in the theory advanced by Dr. McLaughlin, and said 
_ that they would give it serious consideration in relation to cases 
of a similar character in the human subject. 

Dr. Berns suggested that the discussion of this subject be 

- continued at the next meeting. 
A vote of thanks was tendered Dr. McLaughlin. 


Meeting adjourned. 
R. S. MacKeE rar, Secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 


TION. 


ie This association held its first summer meeting at the Agri- 

_ cultural College, Fargo, N. D., July 23, 24, 25, 1912, with the 
largest attendance in the history of the association. 

Among the visitors at this meeting were two gentlemen from 
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the foremost ranks of our profession in this country, viz., Dr. 
J. W. Adams, of Philadelphia, and Dr. C. E. Cotton, of Minne- 
apolis. 

The two principal features of this meeting were. “ A Demon- 
stration of the Surgical Operation for the Relief of Roaring,” 
preceded by an explanatory talk on the subject by Dr. Adams; 
and a “ Demonstration of the Types of Live Stock Best Suited 
to North Dakota Conditions,” by Prof. W. L. Richards of the 
faculty of the North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Both features were thoroughly enjoyed by the association. 

The usual banquet was held at the Comstock Hotel, Moorhead, 
where plates were laid for more than fifty members, their wives 
and visitors. After the banquet Dr. Cotton favored the asso- 
ciation with a few remarks in his usual happy vein. “ Come 
again, Doctor Cotton!” A rising vote of thanks was extended 
to Dr. J. W. Adams for the able manner in which: he presented 
his subject before the association. 

Six new members were elected at this meeting, as follows: 
Drs. R. W. Bernhardt, J. A. Logan, J. B. Thompson, H. M. 
Eisenlohr, C. T. McPike and P. E. Nulph. 

The convention adjourned at noon, Thursday, July 25, to 
meet at Fargo, N. D., January 22, 23, 1913. se 

C. H. Bascock, Secretary. ae. 


KEYSTONE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, | 

The regular monthly meeting of the Keystone Veterinary 
Medical Association was held October 8, 1912, at Donaldson’s 

Hall, Philadelphia, Pa 

The seating of the officers for the ensuing year, who were 
elected at the September meeting was the first Gang on the pro- 

President, Dr. E. K. Yunker. 

‘Vice-President, Dr. W.G. Whit. 
__ Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. C. M. Hoskins. 

- Board of Censors, Drs. W. H. Hoskins, Cox, Marshall, Klein, 
Rhoads. 

The program of the evening was a talk by Dr. John W. 
Adams on “ Street Nails.” This was followed by the report of 
several unusual cases by the Drs. Hoskins one of “ Gangrene of 
the Tongue ” of a dog, and another of a “ Proliferative Bal- 
lonitis ” in a dog. 
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_ Dr. M. E. Knowles, State Veterinarian, Capitol building, Helena, _ 
Mont., September 23 and 24, 1912. The meeting was opened by _ 


several very interesting papers and discussions. 


SOCIETY OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE, N. Y. STATE 


MONTANA VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The above association met in annual session in the office of - 


the address of the president, Dr. W. J. Taylor, and followed by — 


The association voted to again support a bill in the next legis- 
lature to regulate the practice of veterinary medicine in Montana. _ 

Appropriate resolutions of sympathy were passed upon the 
deaths of Dr. Robertson Muir and Dr. T. Earl Budd. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Dr. W. C. Orr, Dillon; Vice-President, Dr. Howard 
Welch, Bozeman; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. A. D. Knowles, Liv- 


ingston. 
The mid-winter meeting of the association will be held at _ 
Bozeman, in January, 1913. 


A. D. KNowLEs, Secretary-Treasurer. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


_ The first meeting of this society was held in the college audi- 
torium October 4, 1912. The meeting was called to order by the 
-resident. After the roll call the constitution and by-laws were 
read for the benefit of the new members. The Dean of the col- 
lege, V. A. Moore, then gave a very interesting talk on the object 
of the society. A warm discussion on athletics followed, after 
which the meeting adjourned to a social evening. Refreshments 
were served and music delivered by the orchestra about which the 
fellows gathered and enjoyed the evening in singing popular 
songs. D. W. C., Corresponding Secretary. 


ABSTRACT FROM ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT E. J. 
WALSH DELIVERED BEFORE THE NORTH 

‘ DAKOTA VETERINARY MEDICAL 

| ASSOCIATION. 

At the mid-summer meeting of the North Dakota Veterinary 
Medical Association, which is reported by Secretary Babcock on 
page 243 of this issue, President Walsh gave an address of un- 
usual interest and value. He started by saying, “birds of one 
feather flock together ” ; and explained that the flocking together 
of our fellows, has much more in it than the mere satisfaction of 
seeing each other, they are impelled by the necessity of caring for 
common ee which can only be safeguarded by united ef- 
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forts.” This, he says, is probably the cause of associations like 
theirs having come into existence. And yet he fully appreciates 
the social side, as he says, “in all that pertains to human life 
and effort, man’s social or gregarious nature, is apt to assert itself. 
In him the need of meeting his fellows, is a deeply-rooted racial 
trait; and this feature is especially well marked among those 
who face the same problems, and whose ups and downs are in a 
large measure identical.” He believes that the veterinarian is 
no exception to the general rule, and the man who permits him- 
self to be isolated from his brethren, suffers professional degen- 
eration, and sooner or later is apt to become thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with his life’s work. The doctor reflects that while we have 
a right to feel proud of things accomplished in the past, we have 
got to be awake to the changes that are constantly going on. He 
directs the attention of his brothers to therapeutics as effected by 
modern pathology, serum therapy and immunization against con- 
tageous diseases; also reminding them that this form of treatment 
is still in its infancy and has its limitations, and that therefore 
there is danger of placing too much reliance on it, and of accept- 
ing the O. K. of the manufacturers of vaccines, etc., as to their 
value in the treatment and prevention of disease, and to thereby 
unconsciously fall into the ways of the empiric, and lessen their 
resourcefulness. That the doctor fully appreciates the great value 
of serum-therapy there can be no doubt, and that is why he would 
have his brothers fully understand it, and know the pathology of 
the diseases they apply it to, and not content themselves to ac- 
cept it as a specific without giving themselves any further con- 
cern; because he can see, as can everyone, that such an attitude 
does not spell progression; and if there is not progression there 
must soon be retrogression; an individual like a profession can- 
not stand still, and as soon as he ceases to think for himself, and 
reason things out for himself, he must go backward. And so all 
through his address of more than two thousand words, President 
Walsh deals with the important matters that concern the veter- 
inary profession today, the necessity of the modern veterinarian 
becoming familiar with types of live stock and its breeding, clean 
milk production and all matters relating to sanitary science, in 
a manner that indicates a careful study of the subjects involved: 
not yesterday, nor merely for the preparation of the valuable 
address that he gave to his fellow members in connection with 
the opening of the association, but all through his professional 
life—his professional development—and we regret that lack of 
space will not permit of our publishing it in full at this time. 2 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


In the accompanying table the data given is reported by many Secretaries as being of 
t value to their Associations, and it is to be regretted that some neglect to inform us 


of the dates and places of their meetings. Mis 
Secretaries are earnestly requested to see that their organizations are properly included = 


in the following list : 


Name of Organization. D oh ba Ferd | Name and Address Secretary _ 
Alabama Veterinary Med. Ass’n..| August, 1913....| Auburn........ . A. Cary, Auburn. 
Alumni Ass’n, N. Y.-A. V. 141 W.5 F. Carey, East Orange, 
American V. M. Ass’n..........+. Sept. 1-2-3-4-5 ’13. NewYork, y) . Marshall, 
Arkansas Veterinary | . Arthur, Russellville. 
Ass’n Médécale Vererinare Fran-| 1st and 3d Thur.| Lec.Room al? 
of each month} val Un’y, . P. A. Houde, Montreal. 
B. A. I. Vet. In. A., Chicago...... 2d Fri. ea. mo...| Chicago....... . A. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 
B. A. I. Vet. In. So. Omaha .. is Mon. ea. mo.| S.Omaha, Neb ackson, So. Omaha. 
California State V.'M. Ass’n...... ec. If, 1912.....| San Francisco Toba ¥ . McKenna, Fresno. 
Central Canada V. Ottawa ....... A.E. James, Ottawa. 
Central N. Y. Vet. Mea. ate. .| June and Nov...| Syracuse. W. B. Switzer, Oswego. 
Chicago Veterinary Society. . 2d Tues. ea. mo | C OS D. M. Campbell Chicago. 
Colorado State V. M. Ass’n iat. as Denver ....... B. F. Kaupp, Ft. Collins. 
Connecticut V. M. Ass’n.. eb. 6, ere Hartford .....| B. K. Dow, Willimantic. 
Delaware State Vet. Society.. Jan.Apl.Jy.Oct.| Wilmington ..| A. S. Houchin, Newark, Del. 
Essex Co.(N. J.) V. M. Az. 3d Mon. ea. mo. Newark, N. j. 7 A Carey East Orange, N,J. 
Genesee Valley V. M. ASS’N......| .-H.T or, Henrietta. 
Georgia State V. | Atlanta....... — Americus. 
. M. A. of Geo. Wash. Un’ 2d Sat. ea. mo. -| Wash., D.C.. A.T.A 
Hamilton Co. (Ohio) Louis Pt Cook, Cincinnati. 
Idaho Ass’n of Vet. Graduates...) G. E. Noble, Boise. 
Illinois State V. M. Ass’n......... Dec. 5-6, 1912...| Chicago . .| L. A. Merillat, Chicago. 
Indiana Veterinary Association...| Jan. 15-16, 1913.. Indianapolis .. A. F. Nelson, Lebanon. 
Iowa Veterinary Ass’n....... Nov., 12-13-14 712) Ames........- C.H. Stange, Ames. 
Kansas State V. M. Ass’n... .... Januar 1913...| Topeka. ...... . H. Burt, Manhattan. 
Kentucky V. M. ct. & Feb. ea.yr.| Lexington .. tobert Grah raham, 
V. BM. | ss E. H. Yunker, Phila. 
Lake Erie V. M. Association......| Oct. 8-12, 1912 Lorain, O..... Phil. H. Fulstow, Norwalk,O. 
E. P. Flower, Baton Rou e. 
Maine Vet. Med. Ass’n........... October, aon | ae... C. W. Watson, Brunswick. 
Maryland State Vet. Society......| .......s+++ Baltimore.. . Counselman, Sec’y. 
Massachusetts Vet. Ass’n...... one foes ea. mo. Young’sBost’n . H. Sea m. 
Michigan State V. M. Ass’n...... eb. 6-8, 1912...| Mich.Agr.Col. udson Black, Richmond. 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n.....| july 10-11, Minneapolis... Winona. 
Missouri Valley V. Hal. C. Simpson, Denison, Ia. 
Missouri Vet. Med. Ass’n........ uly, 1913....... Kirksville Be Sant. ansas City. 
Montana State V. M. A........... AN, 1913. Bozeman ..... A. D. Knowles, Livingston. 
Nebraska V. M. anuary, Lincoln.......| W. H. Tuck , Weeping ater. 
New York S. V. M. Soc’y......... y. 30-31, 1.| Utica...... -«+-| H. J. Milks, Ithaca, N. Y. 
North Ass’n...... une, 3933 Salisbury M. Ragland. Salisbury. 
North Dakota V. M. Ass’n........ an., Fargo......... C.H.Babcock,New Rockford. 
North-Western Ohio V. M. A..... eb. and A.J. Kline, Wauseon. 
Ohio State V. M. Reuben Hilty, Toledo. 
Ohio Soc. of Comparative Med.. Annually ...... Upvaendany F. F. Sheets, Van Wert, Ohio. 
Ohio Valley Vet. Med. Ass’n..... 006 0066) ccnp esanneecese . C. Howard, Sullivan. 
Oklahoma V. M. Ass’n............ Dec. 14-15, 1911.| Okia. City. . E. Steel, Oklahoma City. 
Ontario Vet. April, Toronto ...... C. H. Sweetapple. Toronto. 
Pennsylvania V. ae it. 17, 1912....| Wilkesbarre.. fom Reichel, Glenolden. 
Philippine V. M. A............... lof f President Manila.. avid C. Kretzer, Manila. 
Portland Vet. Med. Ass’N......... sth Tues. ea. mo.| Portland, Ore.| Sam. B. Foster, Portland,Ore 
wince of Quebec V. M.A......) Mon. and Que. Gustave Bo r, Rigaud, Q. 
Rhode Island V. M. Ass’n........ Jan. and sh Providence . . S. Pollard, Providence 
South Carolina Ass’n of ‘larence E. Smith, Greenville 
So. Illinois V. M. and Surg. A Jan. 1932. Centralia ..... F. Hockman, Louisville. 
St. Louis Soc. of Vet. Inspectors.| 1st Wed. fol. the 
| 2d Sun. ea. mo.! St. Louis..... Wm.T.Conway,St.Louis,Mo 
— Ikill Valley V. M.A........ Dec. 18, 1912.... Nome» EEE W. G. Huyett, Wernersville. 
et. Alumni Univ. Penn.....| Philad phia... B.T. Woodward, Wash’n, D.C 
South Dakota V. M.A.......... 2d Tues. July ’12| Aberdeen. . S. W. Allen, Watertown. 
Southern Au7zili- of California 
State Jan.Apl.Jy.Oct.| Los An A. Dell, Los An 
St. Joseph Ass’u Insp..| 4th Tues. ea. mo.| 407 R. Collins, So. t. Joseph. 
Texas V. M. Ass’n.............05- Mar. 18 1g, 1912..| Fort Worth...| R: P. Marsteller, College Sta 
Twin City V. Ms Rc cecenecces 2d Thu. ea. mo .| St.P. -Minneap S. H. Ward, St. Paul, Minn. 
Utah Vet. Med. Ass’n............ Mar., 1912 ...... Logan ........ A. Webb, Layton. 
Vermont Vet. Med. Ass’n ........ Stevenson, Burlington. 
Veterinary Ass’n of Alberta......| Sweetapp le, 
Vet. Ass’n Dist. of Columbia..... 3d Wed. ea. mo.. -e oth St., Saskatchewan, A 
M. Page Smith Wash. 5: “Cc. 
Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba......... F. Torrance, innipeg. 
Vet. Med. Ass’n of N. J.......... | +1913. Jorvey Cit E. L. Loblein, New 
V. M. Ass’n, New York City......| 1st t Wed. ea. mo. 141 W. “att i. R. S. MacKellar, N. Y. City. 
Veterinary Practitioners’ Club... .| Monthly........ ersey Mount, Jersey City. 
Virginia State V. M. Jul ‘ewport ews C. Faville, Norfolk 
Washington State Ist Red 3d Fri.E Pullman....... Pullman. 
Washington State V. M. ‘A Jan. 9-10, Wenatchee....| Car ‘Cozier, Bellingham 
Penn. V. M. Ass’n.......| 3d T urs.ea.mo. Gunner, Sewickley 
Wisconsin Soc. Vet. Grad .......| July, 19(2..... anesville..... Madison. 
York Co. (Pa.)V. M.A... ........ June 4, 1912.. York, Pa. 
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es, a ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE a comparatively new biological product is listed. 
New on the market, but fully tested as to its therapeutic value. A letter 


to the laboratories will bring full particulars. Mention the Review. 
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Tse Stanparp Quatity of Glyco-Heroin (Smith) makes results uniform 
and its use pleasant and satisfactory whether you prescribe it for your 


equine patients or the small pet animals. It is s safe, and sure in its results. 


THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IS ONLY A SUGGESTION; if you want to know the 
whole story, write the HAUssMANN AND Dunn Co. for a catalogue; they 


have anything you want in their line and have it right. See address on page 


4 
THE ESTABLISHED POSITION OF BaciLLoL with American veterinarians is 
a tribute to its excellent qualities. Its wide range of usefulness. suggested 
in the advertisement on page 32, can only be thoroughly appreciated by the 
use of this splendid preparation; and those who have not acquainted them- 


selves with it, have been denying themselves. Your first order will not be 
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